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CHINA: HER HISTORY 
MENT 


AND DEVELOP- 


Ry Jous Barretr, Formerny Misister ro Siam 


3 YTHOLOGY plays an impor- 
tant part inthe ancient history 
of China, ositdoes inthat of the 


Older Ruropean nations, CGretig-lnck to 
tie fabulous times OF Som ces Lot oats care 
years, it first begins to tell a story of 
some truth about thirty-three centu- 
ries before Christ. Fuh-hi, who reigned 
i990 8. C., is commonly regariled as the 
first real man whose name stands out in 
the long dim line of ancient kings, He- 
fore him os a human tionarch were 
apes of Supernatural gunts. Thore was 
Pwan-ko, who formed cosmos from 
chaos, For 13,000 veors he Inbored 
chiseling into definite form the rude, 
shopeless earth. He was followed by 
three sovereigns who, during another 
peried Of one hundred and eighty cen- 
turies, prepared the earth for ordinary 
life. Under the suggestive and appro- 
printe namesaf the Celestial, Terrestrial, 
an! Homan, their deeds are sung in 
Chinese legemis. In these tales we ore 
told how they evolved the relations of 
the sexes, goverment, and order, and 
fatight men to eat, drink, and sleep. 
They enticed fire from heaven, and with 


it cooked the raw food of the soil for 
the better support of their protégés who 
were populating the valleys and plains 
ancl mountains they had created, ‘There 
are no ciore interesting myths in the 
poetry and song of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans than can be found in the 
fancifal narratives of the Chinese fo- 
mancers; and, if we investigate care- 
fully the relations of China tn the re- 
mote past to western Asia, we may be 
even conyimen! that the legendary lore 
of the former antedates the latter in its 
inspiration and first rehearsal to charmed 
and credulous ers. 


EIGHT ORELAT EATERORS 


Foh-hi, the first landmark of history, 
and his seven-suceessors held’ sway for 
nearly eight hundrecd vears, an averige 
of acentury each, The atmosphere of 
mvth still remains here, unless in the 
repeated sings of their achievements 
some lesser hyrhts of their dynasty are 
forgotten. From the ntumber stund< ont 
Eiwangtt, the founder of China.” as 
he is often portrayed, although the sume 


210 


honor is given to many others and 
cluimed by more. Hwangti's capital 
was im Honan, aud he i8 described os 
extending the enipire from. Pechili to 
the Vangtee, while his son cven extender 
the boundaric=: into Manchuria on the 
north aml Tonkin on the seth. 

He is given the credit of originating 
the famous “Cycle of Cathay,” the ar- 
bitrary period of sixty yelurs, in Iromor 
of the sixty-first vear of his reign ; ond 
te extablisheal a rerular calendar, Brit 
a greater détd was the regulation of 
wtights and mensures according to the 
decimal system. Ele curried the some 
pec into the government of his 

ingdom, making ten towhs dine dis- 
trict, ten districts one department, ton 
departments oue provinces, and ten prov- 
inces one enipire, He built highways 
upen taod, and beats tn navigate the 
rivers, and generally was a wise and 
progressive mortarch, 

He was following in the footsteps of 
Fuh-hi, who instituted the laws of mar. 
nage and methods of agriculture and 
ficloazige. 

The iyte and tute were invented by 
lim to make his people cheerful und 
‘content; Chinese characters were de- 
vised and family names were then first 
‘known. | 

White all these stories of providing 
the necessities and of adapting the real- 
ities of life sugyest a deyree of truth, 
there is woven in with them a large 
fieasure of romance that colors their 
historienl value, Fub-hi attributed all 
his suecesses and_gloriotis achievements 
to the dragon-horse that came out of 
the Yellow River bearing a scroll on its 
back, atid romens in this fable we have 
the crvstallixation in legendary history 
of the dragon conception, which playa 
so important a part in contemporary 
Chinese romance apd reality — which 
adorns their flags and clothing, is the 
central figure of their art, and is remem- 
bered in their prayers. 


But the glory of Fuh-hi and Hwangti 


Tue Narionat Grocrarnic MaGazine 


is oveTshadowed by the renown of that 
gilaxy of Chinese heroes, the Emperors 
Yao, Shun, and Yu, whom Cotfiueite 
and Mencius, China'stwoprestest sages, 
hove made jommortal Yao and Siw 
reigned approximately B. C. 2350-3200, 
and their names awl deeds are known 
to every Chinese boy ond girl, The 
child of mandsrin or coolie will likly 
describe their prontness, is the son of 
millionaire or pauper in America will 
tell you about Washington or Lincoln. 

lt is well to note in this connection 
that the characters which are admired 
and remembered in China today aa in 
the past are generally men of highest 
attainments aud lofty motives. The 
sterier reconils of history tell of evil as 
well as goad men, but the popular nar- 
ratives, songs, and poems, together with 
the deep philosophic works of China's 
wise men, give littl consideration to 


other than the great and good. -Thus 


has there been a cantinvous and notable 
influence for the development anid bet- 
terment of the Chitest peoples frum the 


earliest times, which hos bad a marked 


effect upxm the life of the empire 
through its ope and downs of the past 
centuries, It elevates the Chinese far 
above nnd bev any position as bar- 
bariaice. Tt demonstrates the existence 
of a powertul civilization more yours 
before the birth of Jesus of Nazareth 
than have elapsed since that chief everit 
in all histery startled amd amazed the 
rworkt | | 

After Yao and Shun came the mighty 
Yu, duritig whowe reign were two events 
that will never allow it to simk into cn- 
tire oblivion, The first was the terrible 
inundation of the greater part of the 
then inhabited empire by China’s sor- 
row, the Vellow River. The second 
was the discovery of the manufacture of 
wine, Which has been the worst for 
matikind might be difienlt to determine! 
Yu, after he had enjoyed his first ex- 
perience with the beverage, sagely re- 
marked, ‘The days will come when 
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some of my suecessors, through drink- 
the this, will cane infinite Sorrow to 
the nation,"’ Vo was the founder of 
the Hia or Hai dynasty, which controlled 
China from z200 to 1818 A, C. 

The records of Chinese historinns are 
not definite im saminy the year when 
the Chinese settlers first. arrived in their 
new home, but it wasin thee early 
semti-legendary years, By some tlie time 
6 placed before the days of Fubl-hi or 
a8 cotitemporsneous with his reign, 
Others contend that they came about 
2000 BH, C., antedating the reign of Vu; 
but nearly all agree that the Chinese 
were not natives; They came, if we 
are to take the worl af Confuclion, from 
the valley of the Raphrites or trem the 
regions of the Caspian Sea. Journeying 
for a new land and home, they persisted 
in their eastern pilgrimage by a north- 
em route and entered China through 
the valley of the Hoangho or Yellow 
River, anti] finally they were stopped by 
the boundless waters of the Pacthe. 

The fact that the. Chinese were riot 
indigenous adds vastly to interest in the 
study of the growth of the empire. It 
establishes a degree of svnipothy on our 
pert with their history that we might 
not otherwise feel, The present domi- 
Taint American race were not aborigines: 
we drove the latter unmercifully before 
us and eaeneeny took possession of this 
continent, So the Chinese, entering 
their new fi nie of effort, gradually drave 
before thet the natives intil now there 
are left only small numbers of the ab- 
origines, who have their home and ren- 
dezvous in tht fastnéesses of the sxrth- 
emi mountains. The Chinese seem to 
have begun their empire with isolated 
bands of colenists inthe northern, cen- 
tral, and Luvipanda provinees. of Sherrst, 
“Shansi, Honas Besceaih it! ioe just as the 
first Raropenns established themselves 
in Massachussetts, ‘ estnte, and Florida, 
Now they reach over an area larger than 
that which is under the sovereignty of 
the American people. 
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The mighty Hia dynasty was doomed 
to end throweh the terv ineans that Yu 
predicted. It went out in debauchery 
and untridled voliptnousness, under the 
lead of vain Kich-Kwei, and of his 
beantiful but wanton comsort, Meh, 

The dynasty of Shang then axsumecd 
power, and 28 sovereigns ocenpmest the 
throne through ogg veurs, ‘These kings 

were good and bad, strong ond weak, 
and the empire prospered amd suffered, 
extended and coutracte|, according to 
the character and power of these met, 
lf we will pause and think what o 
period of 444 vears aml 28 monarchs 
Teas, eat yet what little tmpression 
they made on histary beyond a passing 
record of the usual wars, cobals, and 
strifes, we are in a mood to appreciate 
how trifling ® portion of history's lon 
story the present exciting times may 
occupy in the minis of the future 
historians, 


RECUPERATIVE CHAKACTFE OF CHE 
NESE 


Let us remember, however, one con- 
sideration thut augurs well for China in 
the future, a% it has figured comspicu- 
ously to her nilyantage and in her growth 
during both the clear and the misty cen 
turies of time that i4 gone: the end of 
the majority of the dynasties has come 
under the reign of evil or weak minded 
nen and women, when it deserved to end 
and when it was best for the people and 
kingdom that a change should be inat- 
gurated, and with few exceptions the 
sehtcacaceei nig monarchs have been men of 
eminent ability and leadership. This 
recuyperative feature of China—of her 
dytiastics, kings, ancl people—which has 
heen Ulustrated repeatedly through fifty 
centuries or seventy-five cycles, may 
prove her salvation in the present cri- 
sm. No other ntion in the history of 
the world has successfully mastened the 
evetits of centuries like China, 
priociple of the survival of the fittest is 
demonstrated as logical and irne in the 
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utilimited past competition of peoples 
and governments, and has kept China 
in the front as an independent power, 
Will not its application in the future be 
attested by a newer dnd greater China 
rising ot of the trials and confusion of 
the hour? With-such an evolution of 
events, the policy of onr Government of 
frietidly assistance to China would-seem, 
all the more wise, and fraught with 
favorable results alike to Cathay atic 
Amerion, 


THE GOLDEN AGE IN CHINA'S AN- 
CIENT HISTORY 


Out of the darkness shall come heht. 
From the haze of the Shang dynasty 
was born the incetrparable Chow dy- 
nasty, which boasted of thirty-five milers 
and lasted throuch nine eventful centu- 
ries, from B.C. 1122 to25§. This pe- 
riod was a golden age in China’ sancient 
history. Itwaos the bridge between the 
doubtial past and the actual present. 
But its crowning glory was the appear- 
ance of Confucius and Mencius upon 
the stage of the world’s Iustory; nor 
should Laotse, the founder of Taoism, be 
omitted, He figured it) the same dy- 
nasty, but his work was: tot se mitch 
for the bettering of his fellow-men as 
were the teachings and exaniple: of 
Confucius, 

When we diseuse at the dinner table, 
in lecture-rooms, amd im social and lit- 
erary ittercourse the golden ages of 
Greece und Rome we are primeé to for- 
get entirely that in China there was a 
corresponding age, when real civiliza- 
ton in its broad sense reached a mork as 
hich even as it did in southern Europe. 
It began in-strength, blared into unpar- 
allele! brillinney, and then sank mto 
decadence, to be follawed by a period 
when the dregs of misfortune were 
drank ty the people sand such wus the 
tecord also of European and western 
Asiatic powers. 

If the founder of the Chow dynasty, 
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Wu Wang, were alive today he would 
be the man of power, ability, and leader 
ship to save China, He found the em- 
fire in a more deplorable state than 
Kwangsu, the present ruler, when he 
ascended the throne, He mate it te- 
spected thromphout Asia, Embassies 
came with trilute from Kore on the 
north, Cambotlia and Siam on the south, 
and ‘Tatary and Tibet on the north and 
west, But in his power be made one 
cardinal error: he established the sys- 
tem of feuital states ond feudal lores. 
Their struggles and wars were the it- 
fluences which eventually wrought the 
(lownfall of his dynasty. 

Singular enough, great national pro- 
gress was made during these times of 
strife, and the boundaries of the empire 
were enlarged in proportion to the in- 
ternal wars, The foundation was latd 
for the greater China that was to follow. 

{f nothing stood to the credit of the 
Chow dynasty other than the life of 
Confucius, it would have honor euch, 
without even including Mencius and 
Laotze. 





CONFECIUS AND His PRECEPTS 


Confucius was bor $51 years, or 
early six cetturies, before Christ. He- 
yond a few myths and! legends con- 
nected with his birth, there is nothing 
fabulows about his life. He stands out 
clearly as one of the greatest men that 
the work] hus ever produced. He was 
& MAN, DOL & saint; a man who went 
throigh the averige experiences of 4 
acholar and statesmarit in public life, and 
who in an unpretentious but sincere way 
endeavored to better his fellowsnen. 
He gradually rose from low estate to 
be a magistrate, andl finally became the 
ptime tuinister of Duke Ting. He wits 
an eminent Invyer, wot unlike Moses 
at Salon, and wus @ practical philoso- 
pher like Benjamim Franklin. He was 
a man of the people and knew their um- 
pilses, hopes, and wishes like Abraham 
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Lincoln, It was becouse he understood 
tan's nature that he was able to make 
Such a lasting impression, The masses 
O Chinn study his precepts today os 
they did twenty centuries ago and will 
twenty centuries hence. 

Contuctatism has its failings and weak 
points when regarded as a religion and 
mst in the evelution of time give way 
as 9 religion to Christianity; but as 


the teachitips of a great philosopher his. 


works will never be forgotten, In fact 
they will have in seme respects-a wider 
hearing and following when the Euro- 
pean and American world studies more 
the interesting aiid instructive history 
of Cathay, 

Confucianism became a religion tiot 
through any intent or purpese af its 
founder. He never endeavored to start 
a religion, to be considered as a god, or 
asa prophet of agod. The doctrines, 
pecceate, and philosophy of Confucius 

ecuine a religion because they were 
purer and higher than the comrepitions 
ofany other religion that in those days 
was offered to the people; they were be- 
vond and above the teachings of Iaotze 
or Buddha in the mind af the average 
Chinese ruler or vassal, Hy natural 
evolution in the imagination of the peo- 
ple he became in a measure a yod, but 
it is well to be remembered that he did 
not believe tm any existing Gol, and 
there is no hint in his philosophy of a 
future life. When asked what was his 
opinion of death he replied : ** How can 
ene Know death when one does rot 
know life"'? _ 

To those who have firm belief in-a 
living God and in the immortality af 
the soul, it would not seem that Confu- 
ciatism conld stand asa religion against 
the expanding influence of Christianity. 
No matter how much we admire the 
character and teachings of Confucins, 
there are lacking in his philosophy the 
two great essentiala of faith and hope 
which ore so dear to the Christian world. 
Chernity there is in Conf tcina’ teachings, 
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and that is a principal element in mak- 
ing thet strong. 

Love, reapect, and worship of ances 
tors, which have plaved so tmpertant a 
part in China's political, material, and 
moral development, arc fostered by the 
precepts of Confucius. His portraval 
ot the lives of the mighty Yao ond Shon 
of the mythical days, and later of Wan 
Wang, Wu Watg, and Chau King, of 
the Chow dynasty, tended to develop a 
deep sense of ancestral homage. Inthe 
growth of (China this influence has. on 
the one humd, protected the family ond 
the state, aud, om the other hand, re- 
tarded material progress: Worshiy of 
ancestors, with its virtues an! fants, 
has heen.a synonym for conservatism in 
China, Whaotwas sufficient and -sntis-. 
factory to their ancestors should be suf- 
ficient and satisfactory for the present 
generation ! The fear, for instunce; of 
disturbing the rest and cH: ances 
tors and of doing unpordounble slight 
to their memory has in a aneasure pre- 
vented the opening of the earth for its 
mineral and metals, has retarded inven- 
tion, andin these Inter devs checked 


such far-reaching enterprises os rajlwoy 


cunstruction atd further moder devel- 
opment of China's material resources. 

if Confucianism is a religion, it is tte 
religion of China; but Buddhism is also 
in nh sense fe religion of China, with 
Taoism, founded by Laotze, in a pro- 
bounced secondary position, Evers 
Buddhist and every Taoist, however, is 
adisciple of Confucius to a certain de- 
free, while a great nomber of the fol- 
lowers of Confuctis are not Buddhists 
or Taotsts. Every Chinese child is a 
stiident of Confucius, AlLof my Chi- 
nese servants could recite his principal 
precepts. They seemed to understand 
them also; but oftentimes they were in 
dowkt about their real respect for 
Buddha and Laotze, 

Tt is not within the scope oar purpose 
of this puper to compare the teachings 
of Christ and Contucins: but in dis 
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missing reference to such comparison it 
is interesting to remember the words of 
one distinguished savant, Dr 1D 

He says: “‘ The teaching of Confucinn- 
mm on human duty is wonderful and 
admirable. Inthe last three of the four 
things which Confucius delighted to 
téach—letters, ethics, devotion of soul, 
and truthfulness—his ntterances are in 
harmony with beth the law and the 

ospel"" 

: Posably the remarkable honesty of the 
Chinese as business men and merchants 
in dealing with foreigners, which has 
been a marked nutional trait in their 
commercial relations during the Inst 
sixty years, shotild be attributed to Con- 
fuciue, Possibly it is due to native 
1 ehobcbonare! but it isso surprising tw 
the average foreigner that it is worth 
recordin vag 

Mr. Thomas Whitehead, the distin- 
guished manager of the great clurtererd 
hank af lnulia, Atstrolia, auth "hiv, 
which is the second Io banking 
honse in Asia, says Uhat lits institution 
has never directly lost. a penny through 
Chinese dishonesty in transactions rep- 
maenting many millions ef sterling. 
The famous Asiatic foreign house ar 
hong of Jarline, Matheson & Co. de- 
clare that they have lost more money to 
B per cent oF foréigners linn to 2 per 
cent of Chinese, in a tota) trade of too 
per cenl, covering o period of nearly 
sixty years and representing one bun- 
dred millions sterhing ! 

Mencitis was i scholar, thinker, and 
philosopher second only to Confucins, 
His time is placed about 300 H.C, His 
a mori] nc ane ond pre- 
cepts, epigrams, and wise sayitigs are 
stuiied aml committed today by every 
native in China, and, next to Confneins, 
he his exerted a mighty influence ot 
Chinese development. 

Of the personal Laotee we know but 
littl. Hewasa manof profound learn- 
ing, but there has baen handed down no 
such historical record or collection af his 
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writings as we hove of his colleagnes, 
Confuctis: and Mencius, His religion, 
‘Taotsm, has at all times exerted a pr 
found influence on China's history, but 
has never ste) with the continunts 
strength of Confucianism. Some aes 
archs were entirely nider its sway, w 
others decreed death to all who followed 
it. The original Tootsm wus. ed 
ated changed, it was even assimilated hy 
the Buddhism of Chinn, for this vanety 
is a ed irauch of the off Indian 
stock. There was much in the early 
Taoism that suggested thoughts arn 
dens akin to Christianity. The immor- 
tality of the soul was partially pictured. 
though ina material, rather than in oa 
spiritual, senve. In later days ‘Tuglam 
became the superstitions theory af mack- 
gicians and of kings who would seck 
perpetual life through extraordinary 
elixirs and decoctions, Today it has 
many astute ond devoted followers, but 
itis decailent.as a religion andl has passed 
long ago the day of its influence and 
eter’ among the great religions of the 
worl 








THE IMPORTATION OF AUDDINISM 
FROM INDIA 


Buddhism ii China is 9. tramusplanted 
product. It was brought from India as 
a sprig of one fruit might be grafted 
of the tree of anther Buddhism wis 
grafted, ina measure, on Confucianism. 
It would never have thrived fn Chima’ if 
Confucianism had been-on actial reli- 
gion like Christimnty or if Confucius 
had been an inspired being like Christ. 

Sixty vears after the crucifixion of 
Jesus Christ the Emperor Ming-ti, of 
the Han dynasty, drmuming of a gigantic 
image of gold, dispatched an embassy 
to Indin to find a new religion. They 
returned with Buddhism, The doctrine 
of the transinigration of souls dchyhted 
the mighty Ming-ti. The rewards and 
punishments it outlined! seamed reason 
able, and the possiiilitics it pictured of 
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a future life supplied to hin: and his 
people what was lacking in Confincian- 
ret. Ming-ti-wis o practical, business 
Hike memarch amd went about the prop- 
tigation of Buddhism as he did the pro- 
muilzation of new laws and the collection 
of additional taxes, Ty that way it wes 
given an impetus that enabled It to 
spread throughout all Chine. Ft im, 
doubtedly temled to raise the moral 
standard of the people and tation, und 
hence wos a direct influence on the 
prowthofthe kingdom. The Biuidhism 
of taday in Cling bears little resem hlanee 
to the purer Builcdlhiam af Cevlon or 
Siam. 

The Ring of Stam, whois the ex wffrro 
head of the Buddhist church of the 
world and one of the ablest oid inost 
progressive statesmen in Asin, often tald 
me while Twasthe American Minister 
at hiscourt, that the Buddhism of China 
was sich oniv in same and was inex- 
tricably mixed with Taoism and Confu- 
canis. The Chinese cmienoit to Siam 
is at home in its Buddhist temples, but 
the Siamese who goes to Ching is not ot 
home in Chinese temples, 

There isa passin thought ii this con- 
nection that almost stiyeers ta. Surp- 
posing Eniperot Ming-ti's embassy in 
search of no religion tid journeyed to 
Palestine instead of te Ladin no brought 
back Chiristianite? [t trees the tragina- 
tion to picture the effect on China, on 
Asia, and on the world at lorge, if it 
had come in its purity. On the other 
hand, we are forcud to ask with equal 
astotishment at the possibilities ; What 
wold hove been the effect an Chris- 
tianity if it had been taken in those 
early days by the Chittewe as their offi- 
cial religion ? 

THE COMING AND EXPULSION OF 

_ CHRISTIANITY 


But Chistianity did come to China 
long before the dav of modern misston- 
aries, Chrishatity was taught and fos- 
tered for One hundred ond fifty VEOTS 
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during the middie ages of China, be- 
tween Gon and Soo A, D, The Nesto- 
rats, who tiught the new religion to 
China, thrived for nearly two centuries, 
or until 73rA, 1D. About en A. D. 
thie famous Nestoriin monument wos 
iitearthed in the province of Shensi. 
Williams, in his *' Middle Kingdom,"' 
halids that the Nestorians catie as chrly 
us 700 A. ID. He says that the monn- 
ment is “the only record vet found in 
China itself of the labors of the Nesto- 
rans,’ arid vet it is one of the most 
perfect of the inicient monuments of 
China. The inscription tells us that a 
pritst named Olopun came from the 
distant west, jridel by the "‘ artire 
clouds’ of China, bringing with him 
the *' True Sertptures,"" The eniperor, 
one of the most powerful of the Tang 
dvinsty, gave hima cordial! reception 
and ordered the Scriptures translated 
and promilested. Inaxn official edict he 
mat: ** Letit have free conte throtigh 
the empire." 

Unfortunately for its lasting influence 
it come tinder the han which the Tanists, 
about “A. D. S50, proclaimed aginst 
Buddhism through the agency of an 
hostile exrperor, The effort to crush 
the Budidhists include! the Nestorians, 
and only the monument remains, ff 
siffictent time had passed for Chris- 


tianity to have -spread itself as had 
‘Buddhism, this ome attack were rest 


howe ended its life in Cathay until 
aya revived by American and Etura- 
pean missionaries, It is an. interesting 
cotncicent that the Nestorians wete Bit 


parently most severely persecuted: 
the same section of China where many 


American and European niissionmries 
were recently massacred. 

Before leaving the subject of religions 
I would add, in response to the general 
in¢juiry about missionary work; that I 
honestly believe, ufter six years! expe- 
rience in Asia in both official and private 
capacities, und after spending much time 
in Ching, nat only a the coast, but 
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In the distant interior, that the mission- 
aries are daing far more good than harm, 
and that they should have the pwral 
support of the American people in the 
continuance of thetr labors, — 

There ate incompetent missionaries 
a8 there are incompetent business men. 
They have fanits, These should and 
will be corrected and the work will go 
on, Missionaries will he a help and pot 
n hindrance in.the reseneration of China, 
The commercial spirit leaditiz to ruthless 
territorial ugerandizeinent, manifested 
by the European powers, mttat bear the 
responsibility for the Boxer ontbreak os 
much as the zeal of missionary evan- 
eclization. 

Such men as 1 Huong Chang, Sheng 
Lin Kin Vi, and Chang Chi Tung have 
told me nneficially that they hoel mo 
objection to Christian missionary work 
Where its carried on by worthy men, 
but compiained that too often indisereet 
and incompetent men wereil charge who 
excited! hostilities and catsed trouble for 
the majority of the missionaries who 
were quiliied and suecessful, 

This discussion of religions, into which 
lhove gone to some length, although 
ctitsorily, began with a consideration of 
the character of the teachings of Con- 
fictus, who livedin the illustrious Chow 
Dynasty period. From the date of its 
ending, in 255-5. C., we pass on rap- 
idly down through the long historical 
corridor of succeeding and changing 
Chinese dynasties. Some we admire : 
some weabhor.. Some we praise; some 
we decry, but it isthe same old story of 
ups and downs, great and littl men, 
good and bad men, until we grow almost 
weary of the tale, and are constantly 
reminded that in the dim future these 
present davs of critical negotiations gt 
Pekin may seem of littl impartinece: 
Let us hope that their conclusion and 
results may warrant a higher measure 
of praise than we can bestow on many 
of the crises of the linlitless but fusdwal: 
fay pest. 
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THE GREAT WALL 


During the Tsin dymasty, which sue- 
cecded the Chows, the major portion of 
the great wall of China was constructed. 
This was approximately 240 H. C_, lett 
smile 250 0r 3oo miles of the wall wore 
aililed neatly 14 centuries later, in 1547 
A. D.,.by-an emperor of the celebrated 
Ming dynasty. Let us remember what 
this means, <A wall begun at one-time 
two centuries before Christ was com: 
Pleted nearly ¢ixteen centuries after 
Christ. Can anything better dhustrate 
the great age and astonishing conserva- 
tism of China than this simple record? 
What are the sixty years of China's 
present modern foreign relations— one 
ewele of Cathay—in comparison with 
these eighteen centorivs which history 
tosses up-atd off for our study as if 
only eighteen dars ! 

The builder of the wall was, however, 
O great man, Some-call him the Ne- 
poleon of Asin, Chong was his name, 
or Hwang-ti, as he called hiniself, He 
built magnificent palaces, constructed 
roads, dig canals, and did all in his 
pewer to make his kingdom mighty and 
prosperous, but was guilty of one w- 
pardonible offeuse. Wishing to go down 
ty posterity as the jsf king of China, 
he ordered the destruction of all the old 
records and libraries, and decapitated 
hundreds of scholars. For this he was 
never forgiven by the Chinese people, 
and few Bie afe now sung in his 
heanur, Fortunately for China sufficient 
records were preserved, ond Hterary men 
survived to replace Inter the destrover 
records, legends, anil histories. He was 
sucedeted hy the Hon dynasty, which 
held sway from 205 B, C. to-225 A. D, 


RELATIONS WITH THE ROMANS 


The Han dynasty, that started before 
the Chittstian era and reigned inte it over 
two centuries, saw the first conmiercial 
telotions established with the Roman 
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Empire, The hitter even semt un em- consider that such an tial period is 
bassy to Chiru, amd presents were ex- ineluded in the records of Chinese his- 


changed, 
the Seres, a name which described the 
(Chinese; and China was distinguished 
at times far apart by Sin, Chin, and 
Sinue, ‘' The reign of the Seres was a 
vas), popilons country, touching on the 
east the wcean and the limits of the hab- 
itable world, and extending west nearly 
to Imaus and the confines of Bactrin,"’ 
sivs Yule, adding, “It seems probable 
that relations existed from the earliest 
times between China and Tndia, and pos- 
sibly, ton, between China and Chaldes, 
The * Sinim " of the prophet Isaiah is by 
many taken to mean China, and the 
Ptolemys }Simae* ire generally qrmcher= 
stead te howe been she Chinese." 

In the forty-ninth chapter, twelfth 
verse, the great prophet says, *’ Behold, 
they shall come from far: and, lo, these 
from the north and from the west ; and 
these from the land of Sinim.*’ 

I referred to the honesty of the Chi- 
nese; that same story was told in Europe 
twenty centuries ago. Therefore the 
reputation of the Chinese for integrity, 
in spite of all that is said against them, 
has some good foundation. Justinian 
was the next great western writer who 
discussed the Chinese: and then Marco 
Polo, returning from the. magnificent 
court and mighty empire of the imperial 
conqueror Kublai Khon inthe thirteenth 
century, awoke the world to its first 
actual Series of the extent and 
power of Cathay . 

The Roman Empire wis often de. 
soribed by early Chinese historians os o 
nation with which China enjoyed trade 
exchange, The land of Tatsin«-Kwoh 
was the name of this European kingdom 
in Chinese terminology. 

While Rome was in the heiglit of her 
glory ond preparing the way for her 
downfall the Han dynasty was sailing 
on the food tide of prosperity, great 
wars, territorial aggrandivement, and 
splenilid material progress. When we 


Ptolemy and Pliny wrote of 


tery, we wonder that we have not given: 
it more attention in our study of former 
civilizations, In those davs we sire told 
that temples and palaces were erected 
larver and grander than those of con- 
temrparuncotits Rome and Greece: conuls 
were dug of sufficient depth ta float pou- 
derous junks: walls were built that 
reached over high mowntam tops; roacs 
were opener! that connected capitals and 
trade centers: wars-were waged that 
kilied millions of men, and peace and 
strife alternate! from decole to decaile. 
There was bloody civil contention among 
the feudal chieftains at one time, and 
then again a war of the entire ited 
empire against a foreign enemy. The 
presectit Hoxer uprising would have been 
treuted in those martial davs a8 11 amts- 
ing incident, and no foreigner would 
have heen spared to tell the tale snd 
write lnrid accounts for the magazines. 
The contemplation of China's wor- 
derful past suggests at once the ques 
tion, Why, if such great deeds were 
done and such splendid buildings, pal- 
aces, and rowis were constructed, are 
there not more tungible evidences ré- 
maining of thie aud later glorious 
periods? The answer ice -simple and 
couclusive. First, every new emperor, 
or the founder of each new dynasty, 
who was tiot friendly to his predecessor 
seemed prompted by an immediate and 
overwhelming desire to destroy all the 
signs oF his predecessor's work and 
power, and proceeded to raze not only 
to the gretind but obliterate all mennu- 
ments of former glory. Secondly, there 
are TeMaining, even against such adl- 
verse conditions, niore monuments of 
the past than are generally remembered 
ina discussion of this ecubject, such a4 
the great wall, the Ming tombs, the 
Temple of Heaven, the Grand (canal, 
paved roads, great arched bridges, por- 
celain pagodas, ad tinmerous lesser 
signs, like the Nestorian Monument. 
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Students of Chinn will await, Lr 
over, the new fife in the empire and the 
opening of the interior in the hope that 
excavations in interior cities amd the 
bringing to light of ald records may tell 
usamore than we now koow and better 
explain and Beeene the conditions of 
the daxzlin 

China's ye is cot petitive examinn- 
tions were begun tnider the Fans; o 
penal eode; the model of all subsequent 
ones, Was drawn mp anu, ay before re- 
corded, Buddhism fitst intradiced 
from India, The limits of the enmpire 
were extended until under the Western 
otil Eastern’ Ha dytias ih 
chide Srechian, Yunnan, and Pukien. 

Romance tells ite story of these thmics 
in the great Chinese historical novel 
entitied ‘The History of the Three 
States,’ which immortalizes in o halo 
of glory that perio, which was at its 
height about three centuries after the 
birth of Christ. Every Chinese deligirts 
in this staphic story of yalorons deeds, 

We now pause at the threshold of the 
lustrions Tang dynasty, that shaped 
Chinese destinies for three bndred 
vears, A. D. 613-907; To reach this 
period we poss the Tsin aml) Eastern 
Tsincyussties, that succeeded the Hans 
aid tiled for one hundred and fifty years 
with another group of fifteen monarchs. 
A few lesser dynasties followed, and 
then the first Tang began lite beneficent 
sway. During this dynasty Korea be- 
eame an acknowledged depemiency af 
China, Siam sent tribute-bearers, ‘amd 
Pérsia sought aid from the Chinese Eem- 
peor it a war with other lands. It 
was one of the Tangs that welcomed 
tle Nestorians. The canal system of 
China was extended, libraries were 
built, schools opened, and the people 
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were occupied peacefully and happily 
with agricultural pursuits for tmusunally 
long periods, The Hanlin Library and 
College was founded in 755, the writings 
af Confucius were newly annotated and 
revineil, and poets, cesayists, and liste 
rlans thronged the courts of the em 
patoes in place of eunuchs and cnnen- 
vines. But if preceding dynasties had 
been dispraced with beautifil and dis. 
solute but powerful women, who con- 
trolled the empire by controlling their 
ma and ministers; the Tangs had 
likewise the cruel and immoral but brill- 
jant and able Empress Wo. She ruled 
China with o rat of irom and to the 
benefit of the people for fifty-four years, 
Arab travelers who visited China itr 
those days returned with stories of cop- 
per money, rice wine, ind the use of ten 
as a bowen: Envoys of the Pope at 
this perl sought to know more of 
China, Saad Mohamimedanisem alsy then 
first gained extensive entrance into 
China and became a factor in its devel- 


+. we fidd that Bsg- 
land ves then divi ded among the Saxon 
PEENCis and France and Gennativ were 
in that chaotic state which preceded the 
reign of Charlemagne. The discovery 
uf pee is ascribed to this pericad. or 
about A. a7, nine centuties before 
Caxton sstitacea printing into Enp- 
land. In the siege of Tai-yuen, in the 
eighth century, funpowder was used in 
cannon that threw 12-poind store shot 
SHie yoo paces: JAiter twenty emperors 
hae reigned ami Chita hegan to ce the 
appraich of a modem of history, 
the Tang dynasty ended with, a desolate 
lined, ruined towns, and the capital razed 
to the ground byfire and vandal con- 
querors. 





( To be coneduded tn the July wumiber) 


THE DIKES OF HOLLAND 


By Gekarp H. Marrues, Unirep STares GroLoaicaL 
SURVEY 


0 obtain an idea of the important 
| role the dikes have played in 
- the development of the Nether- 
lands; and of the problems with which 
the itihahitants of that country have had 
to contend, it is mecessury in the first 
place to tinderstand how the soil of the 
Nitherlands was formed, and what the 
pecuiiar conditions: are that have ren- 
dered the existence of this unique little 
country possible, A few worrls concern- 
ing the geology of the region, which 
dates back to no time by no mentiz-re- 
mote, will therefore be of interest. 
(Geologically speaking, 6 large portion 
of the Netherlands may be said to have 
been formed only vesterday. ‘This por- 
tion, which comprises the western and 
rho interesting half of the kingdom, 
owes its dtigin to the alluvial depwsits 
brought there by three large rivers—the 
Rhine, the Mense, and the Schelde— 
the estuaries of which omte to form 
what at first glance appears to bea delta. 
The large amount of sedimentdischarged 
by these rivers, together with the action 
of tides and currents in the North Sea, 
were the primary causes of the forma- 
tion of extensive series of sandhbanks 
and bars off the coast, ond as these 
tenks grew higher and finally hecate 
exposed to the action of the wind at 
titres of low water, there came into ex- 
istence sandhills, commonly known as 
dunes. The coast in those days partinok 
inuch of the mnture of a ‘* huff," sich 
as 1s found today on the Gennan const 
on the Baltic Sea, or along our own 
ecmst, notably at Pamlico and ATbarrnurr le 
Sounds. A long tongne of land running 
parallel with the coast inclosed a body 
af shallow water into which discharged 


the three rivers, It is motural to Sitf+ 
pore that after the formution of this 
off, sedimentation progressed rapidly. 
Heavy deposits of clay gathered in its 
quiet waters, ard Inter, as the grew 
mere shallow and ngtiatic vegetation be 








came lixarions, extensive mushes came 
into existence, and the great pent becis 
which cover so large a part of the area 
of Holland st the present day were 
formed. 

Interesting as are the snecessive steps 
inthe formation of the country during 
those early days, space will not permit 


here to treat of them atlength,— Suffice 





it to be said that after the general level 
of the depogits had reached that of the 
sen, there arose vast forests, which at one 
time covered almost the entire country 


ret a) 


of the Netherlands mvers foie 
then war to the ocean through numerous 
turtuous channels, but there remame 2 i 
the center of the entntry a small | 
called by the Romans at a later ering 

i; ree Fle vo." "Thus the soil of the 
Netherlands, hav Ing been formed in part 
by alluvial denosits ond in part by the 
format jem of peat beds, cannot be c 
a delta formation, in the strict 
that ors naga ph te fern, however much 
ite a ape! arance itt o peneral wav tay Te- 
Setnbie that ol a delta 

The earliest rewords make mention af 
this recrion 28 nm lew, morshy, id leavile 
timbered prea, protected senmst the tides 
of the North Sea: by ridges: if sanclhilis, 
aut subiect to flooding by both fresh and 
eait writers 


sifted 


ecfise i} 


a 


THE FIRST DORE-ACILDERS IN HOL 
LAT 


Fhe first inhahitants of Litt im hese: 
ble rection were tomadic tribes af Ger 
niinic orurin, known «5 the Catt= and 
the Caninefates, and they must be re 
caida athe pioneers of dike-binldine. 
Though dwelling at first on the higher 


entter lanis of older formation, tt is 
known that thev enery settler! in the 
lowlands, where, exposed to the comstant 





danger of inundations, th ev soot) bearer! 
to protect ther lives and property by the 
biticding of Levees. 

3, rhoaps Holl anid in those days was 
not as widlesirable a piece of Lund 
Ati bng hi T prove EL th Ce | H eh Al PLT" rate 
before the com- 
mencement of thiscera, the Romans hod 
Bein its conguert, andl were nocdertik- 
ine a ntumber al improventents, the mag- 
mtice of which lenve no donbt as to the 
vale they put oan their new mecqiisi. 
tian. About ro B.C. the Roman general 
Chowdi us Drusus, in order to relieve the 
Rhine of apart of its burden, comected 
tt with the Disel by meansof an artificial 
canal, which may safely be saicl to have 
heed the hrst conal dug by the hand oa 


i si 
is Ta 


ia corly as 400 years 


rit 
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According to Tacitus 
etal (sermanicns, a Sor 
hive transported 
lovrti thi cul of floats cot 
structed with the timber cut from the 
forests Agni, histary tells us that the 
sate Feneral Lirnsus coused a levee to 
be built alone the middle arm of the 
Rhine, inorder to protect the province 
then ¢alled Bat-Aue jan *" 4 


iran the intuitions canseal-imn spring 


man in Holland. 
the Roman wen 
of DLiriisus, t& sunl to 


Hes ATI 


: iF om. wi 





Today anc the 


wieredt 


herlands of 
of Clipe Cony 


hy ice jams om the rivers, ‘This same 
levee Wes critt hple bed TLC vertrs later I, 
een Paniiins Ponpens, mod ex 
tended to the mouth of the Rhime at 
Ratwitk, where there existed a gap in 
the dunes throveh which the Rhine dis- 
chargedinita the sea 

At some distince from item abe cet 
the ila side of the dunes, the Romatis 
constructed a laree castle, known us 
Castle te Hnitten, and on an-islond in the 
estuary they erected a ight-house, which 
bore the name of General Caligula, The 
castle is of anterest because from the 


Preset locate of tts ris important 


Fue Diees of Hobntaxnp 


coriclisions may be drawn as to the shift- 
ing of the dunes, After having heen 
sucked and bummed by the Batavinns, re- 
built again and destroyed once more by 
the Normans at a later fate, the riins 
of the castle were during the eighth ond 
ninth centuries gradually covered by the 
shifting sands of the dunes, which were 
slowly being transplanted landward try 
thie winds. The ruins clita ppeared anid 
had heen forretten, when suddenty, after 
the severe storm of Christmas, 1520, 
they reappearcd once more, but on the 
beuch west of the dunes. Since that 
time they have in the course of centuries 
repeated y been denmded and covered up 
agnin, and ot the presetit dar lie sub- 
mereed in the sea. 


RECESSION OF THE COAST LINE 


Tt has been estimated from thee facts 
that the dunes near KRatwijk have mi- 
grated easton distance of two miles in 
about ‘sighteen centuries, At other 
sei along the western coast of Hob 
am! this ¢ yo movement has 
anime to as much a8 six and sever 
miles during the same period, 

It wus not casv to pue a stop to this 
alarming tecession of the coast and con- 
sequivtit loss of lonil, together with the 
destruction of numerous flourishing vil- 
lages. Tt has been permanently effected, 
however, by planting on the seaward 
sidé of the ditnes a species .of grass 
& Ae mrenarcent ) known in Holland 

“Helin. ‘This plant can sustain 
itself very readily in the finest ond 
purest of sands by means of extraordi- 
nary leony and intricnte roots, and is 
therefore well qualified to counteract 
the shifting of sand. 


Hanted by hand im tufts rot quite two 
feet apart, aligned in rows. ‘That this 


was a Inhorious piece of work needs to 
demonstration, when it is borne in mind 
that there extend along the const of 
Holland a chain of  cunes af a total 
length s coo miles, varying in whith 


crouchinents on the land. 


The grass is 


zat 


from 400 yards to three miles, while the 
elevations rage from 69 to-200 feet 
above sea-level, In other places forest 
growth has been started on the dunex 
lying farther inland, and the results 
have been very. gratifying, 


150 SOUARR MILES OF LAND Sttp- 
MERGED IN THE INTERIOR AND THE 
FORMATION OF ZUIDER #FE 


The retrogression of the dunes was a 
source of alarm; vet, on account of its 
slowness, the movernent had mot at first 
mite itselt manifest. Very serious 
changes lind taken place, however, iW 
the interior within nm comparatively 
short period, Furious storms in the 

North Sea during the years 693, 782, 
830, Atul again in 117o, 1230, amd 1237 
had caused a washing away of large 
sections of peat land situated between 
Lake Flevo and the North Sea. This 
Wholesale destruction of land culsmi- 
nated in r250, 1287, aml i295, when 
during the spring tides of those years 
Lake Flevo had become an inlet of the 
North Sea. It is estimated that this 
loss amounted to neatly raco0 square 
miles of land, and submerged a number 
af flourishing villages. Heavy. dikes 
were then built, inclosing the so-formed 
Zuider Zee, except at such points where 
it communicated with other bodies of 
water, in order to check all further en- 
Its form has 
since been practically the same as tow 
APPenrs i) Our taps, 

With the advent of the feirteenth 
century began a period of active dike- 
birilding in Holland. Not only the 
Zuider Zee had swallowed much rich, 
arable lund, but many of the interior 
bodies of water at times of storms, were 
making samilartronuble, and itumdations 
canser| by the lange rivers were frequent, 
Obviously, os the country became more 
closely settled and land became. more 
valuable, every new inundation enused 
imore hiss of life and property tha juud 
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previous Inundations, These catastro- 
‘plies, attended with the loss of thon- 
sanils amd thousands of lives, fill many 
a sul pape in the histery of the country. 
Dike-building became o serious matter 
and began to receive the attention which 
it had long mewled. Finmsy dikes ond 
levees were gradually transformed into 
heavier strictures, and the physical out- 
lites of the Netherlands were thus ren- 
dered more permanent and may he said 
to lave stiffered little change since that 
tine. | 
‘The province of North Holland abont 
the year 1285, although extensively pro- 
tected hy numerous dikes, was dissected 
by budies of water of all sizes, such as the 


Schermer, the Beemster, the Purmer, the 


Stammeer, the Inkes west of Alkmaar, 
and the Langemeer, connecting with 
each other, and also with the Zuider Zee 
at-severn] points. It was possible in 
those days to navigate from Amsterdam 
westward through the Ij, then through 
the Inkes mentioned, and return by way 
of the Zuider Zee, without finding an 
obstacle in the form of adike, oras much 
asalock. With the expansion of Lake 
Flevo into «a wide-touthed inlet of the 
North Sea, the action af the cdrenled 
tides:and sterms of the latter were car- 
tied inte the very Ineart of the country, 
thereby raising considerably the levelain 
the lakes before mentioned and threat- 
ening new inundations, Toremedy this 
dangerous situation, the three chanwels 
connectitig the lakes with the Zuider Zee 
were closed by means of beayy dams 
during the vears 13l1—-1q00, In the 
main, however, the aspect of the eont- 
try changed little between 1258 and 
475, Before the beginning of the sev- 
eutcenth century there probably was felt 
littl: need of securing additional arable 
land; possibly pecuniary difficulties for- 
bade the expenditure of the large sums 
required for draining the lakes, and 
more likely difheulties of a technical 
nature stood in the way. At uny rate, 
the lakes drained during the fifteenth 
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tnd sixtecnth eentiries were few in 
nnmber, About the middle of the fif- 
teenth century windmills for raising 
Whiter were coming mite we in Holland, 
These were at first of a primitive char- 
acter ond of low power, but they were 
applied to the pumping out of lakes in 
process of reclamution. 


RECLAIMENG THE LAND 


The grent-period for reclaiming land, 
however, did not begin until the early 
part of the seventeenth century, at a 
tine when prosperity returned) in Hol- 
land) and great enterprises of divers.char- 
acter were begin. “With the revived 
Interest in agrichlture and cattle-raising, 
the rich soils covered by the lukes be- 
came valimble, and every effort was 





made to drain them or to keep them 
within the smallest Hmits, “This: e 


urgent for the further reason that new 
lakes were constantly being created by 
the digging away-of: the peat for fel, 
Between the yenrs 9607 and hg six- 
teen lakes were permanently cramer, 
adding to the territory of the Nether- 
lands, within the space of 36 years, an 
aren of 91 ayinre mules, or nearly 60,000 
Act eS. 

All these lakes were drained with the 
ail of windmills, A lake was first in- 
closed by a dike to cut it off from-sit- 
rounding belies of water, This work 
was always of a diffenlt muiture, con- 
suming much time and money, as it 
frequently happened that during some 
storm the dike gaye way. The inclos- 
ing dike once completed, the windmills, 
constructed in the meantime,commenced 
draining off the water into adjacent wa- 
terways, These latter were properly 
connected with each other to keep up 
the navigation in that section of the 
countty and to carry off the water 
ptimpel ont of the lake. Such asys- 
tem of communicating waterways and 
canals is collectively known ns a 
“hosom,””’ and they in thetr tum dist 


THe 


large the surplus water into the sea at 
while ut times of high 
they ore close by mecims of locks. 
Bvern after the Inke had! been drawed 
the same syste wis preserved, only 
less windmills being required to keep 
the lake bottom drv. In general, an 
eertion of lind artificially droited. oni 
known in the Dntch lnueuare mas a 
“poider, " his" bon *' surrounds 
it. inte which is delivered by 

mils all the water that collects in the 
poder, “Che poldes 
Inbeteected by a network of (itches, care- 
eridet itt ktich a mian- 
her as to cram the surplus moisture from 
the soul and condect tt to the windmills 
The 
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comqish this as a rule covers an aren 
equivalent to one-twelfth of the total 
trea to be drained. This the Hilland 
ers not only keep their polders dry, but 
provide at the sare 
for novigation, the mam canals and 
hitches being fiom 25 to go feet in 
wiclih, 

betore iirention of the steam 
eneine, winihmills were exclusive! 
played in the work of ttrainiue tive 
polders, birt-as tie power ol a ower] 
8 Tather lanitecd, lift rule 
mcomsiderible, In inter WW botet 
decper lnkes were dimined, either steam. 
engines or series of witcdmills placed at 
successive levels bad to he- resorted to, 


Thus at the time of the reclaniation of 
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Successive: Enlargements of Hanrlem Lake 
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the Heemsater44 mills were constructed, 
disposed as follows: 11 scrins of 4 inills 


each, | sertes of 3. mills, and ) series of 
2 mills. The work was commenced in 
ros, when the dike was constricted, 
and the draining begun in r612. The 
cust of this work amounted to $7,000, 
the total surface thus reclaimed being 
17,720 acres. 


THE DRAINING OF HAARLES LARE 


Since the invention of the sStearh- 
engine works of m greater magnitude 
wereentered upon. Prominent wmonw 
the latter is the draming of the Haarlem 
Lake, Originally there existed im this 
locality foursmall lakes, as the old maps 
of ca3r show us. In consequence of 
Stiocessive storms, which caused the de- 
striction af the adjacent peat lamds, the 
four lakes merged into one, and the new 
lake thus forined became a source of 
much anxiety. With the increased snr- 
face exposed to the action of the winds, 
the waves on the lake became more 
powerful, aid large sections of pent land 
were badily swept away. ‘The four lakes 
im 1538 covered on area of 22 sqttare 
miles, lat their surface nearly doubled 
in psqr, when they merged together, 
In 1447 thev covered 46 square. tiles - 
in 1687, 60 square miles, and in 1848, 
65 xquare miles, or three tines: their 
original ares. Wher iiring a storm in 
the fall of 1446 the city of [eiclen wos 
flooded by the waters of the luke, the 
situation became untenalle and the goy- 
eTninent decided to drain the lake. 

Between the vears 14.40 a0 rhb the 
jake was inclased by a dike 37 mules in 
length. “Three powerful engines were 
built of from) 480 to goo horse power 
each, the largest one of which operated 
eleven pumps cach 63 inches in diameter 
and with a liftexceeding rg feet. With 
the aid of these engines the lake, which 
averaged 14 feet m depth, was pumped 
dry during the years [847 fo 1842, ex- 
posing 42,000 ncres of excellent arable 
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land, for with the removal of the peat 
hv the storms the nich allnvial clay in- 
deriving the latter had heen laid bare, 
The government has felt itself amply re- 
paid for the enonnoatns sum of $5,508,000 
which was expended on this work. The 
sale uf land yielded a revenue: of $3, 142- 
; ard indirectly a great many tcal- 
culable wivantages have been derived 
from #,. (See map on preceding pug. ) 

The last of the great works of this- 
cluss that have been accomplished is the 
reclamation of the Tj, atome time an inlet 
of the Zuider Zee, and the construction 
of the large canal connecting Amsterdam 
with the North Seo. ‘This work was 
catnpleted in 1876 and the canal opened 
to navigation on November ¢ of that 
year, Twenty-two square miles of ex- 
tellent lant were thus added to the 
kingdom, Space does not per id here 
of adescriptionof the technical diffieu!- 
ties that were overcome it the constric- 
tion of this magzificent canal, through 
which the langest sea-goitg vessels now 
pass daily on their way to and from 
Amsterdam, 








LAND RECLAIMED FROM THE SEA 


Next to their use in reclaiming land 
tovered by fresh water, the dikes have 
been of greatdimportance in reclaiming 
land from the sea. The province of 
Zeeland, which occupies the southwest: 
ert carter of the Netherlands, is com- 
seul of a number of islands, couspic- 
vows for their fine agricultural lands 
and for the thrifty populations which 
they snpport. The larger part of this 
province has been formed by the hand 
of man out of the numerous shoals, clay- 
banks, anc sandhanks that existed here 
centuries ago, The archipelago of Zec- 
land, as well 5 some at ce shits stt- 
uated te the north of it, -He scattered in 
the broad estuaries of the principal 
rivers, ond are consequently entirely 
alluvial formations: “The fine silt car- 
ried in suspension by the rivers was de- 
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ZEELAND ABOUT THE YEAH (200. 


osited, butting ap the clavhanis little 
by little, until they became exposed at 
low water itt the shape of titdlflats, 

Asearly as the year tous enterpris- 
tag individuals had begun to build small 
levees along the edges of these flats, it 
arder tu prevent the tides from washing 
aver them, and pradnally there arose 
from outof this shallow body of water 
animber of islauds, the nuclei of the 
present archipelago, As the hanks be- 
caine larger, built up by the river de- 
posits; nided. by artificial devices for 
eatehing silt, new dikes were built fir- 
ther owt into the sen, and the islanite 
grew slowly os piece after piece woe 
added to them. (See diagrams, p. 226, ) 
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The growth af those islands is an od- 
ntitable iustration of the untiring and 
steadfast persistency so characteristic of 
the Dutch peaple ; for the work of re- 
clatming land frem the capricions North 
Sea was fraught with much danger and 
tribulation, Again and again. dtring 
severe storms the sea broke through the 
dikes aml invaded the land sequired 
with so much painstakiny labor, and in 
several trstances areas were irrevocably 
lest. Jt must be remembered that this 
land wis obitnined by draining the water 
from an exceedingly humid, claytike 
sul, This drying-out process, for such 
it really was, entailed us a natural result 
ashrinkage of the eolid materials, which 
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These three Diagrams show the Enlargement of one small Mud Flat 
tii tem times its orweriural size 
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in-many places has beet very consider- 
able. Lands that were at first at a Jevel 
avith tidewater have shrunk in the course 
of yearstrom four to seven feet, until 
their level has sunk below that of mean 
low water, When the sea therefore stc- 
ceeded in flovxling such low areas, the 
possibility of their being reclaimed wos 
practically foreverended. The shrink- 
age. of the soil has manifested itself 
throughout Eotlind wherever clay and 
peat are eteountered., Tt is therefore 
evidlent that the level of the land of the 
Holland of today is many feet lower 
than it was at the time of the Romans. 
when the first dike was built, 
Jevel of the provinces of Zeeland and 


Holland ranges between twe ani six 


feet below mean hivh water, while that of 
the dramed areas is mich lower, reach- 
ing a depth in some cases of 20 feet be- 


low mean high thle, Reclaiming land 





trom fats in shallow waters his ofse bec 

practiced in the northern provinces of 

Friesland ancl Groningen, though not as 

extensively as in. #o¢eland. 

THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE DUTCH 
DLS. 


The problem of building dikes in a 
country possessing a soil which offers 
#0 little choice in the way of building 
muteriai-as does Holland is to any one 
Guta Dutchman very perplexing. The 
country has nit a single quarry, aor is 
lone rock uvailoble: the few woods that 
exist are being preserved with great 
care, and no timber can be ent from 
them for lombering pitrpoeses; All that 
the soil of Holland offers isin the fonm of 
sand, gravel, aud clay, for peat is worse 
thon useless im cutetruction works : 
and tot dtdy are the avaiable materials 
poor, but suiteble foundations wpe 
which to erect dikes: or, for that matter, 
eLiay airnit tifts wintever, aife ‘toinlly ah 
sent. Thisis the problem that has been 
solved by the Dotch engineers through 
Benerations and genermtions of ¢xpe- 
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th width from 10 to 30 feet, 
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[tis notwithin the scope of this paper 
to deseribe the many different kinds of 
dikes une: their forms vary as circum. 
stances require, aid a lengthy diseus- 
ston of them would lead into endless 
technical details. fn brief, the princes 

wil features may be deseribed o& f[ul- 

ows : 

Cémpared with similar strictures else 
where, the Halland dikes are notewnrthy 
for their great width; the river: dikes 
ire built with » crown, usually af from 
rh to 20 feet wide, while the common 
type of the Mississippi levees has onlva 
crown width of 5 feet. the heipht heing 
about thezame. The slopes are gentle, 
at Cotimot pride on the water side being 
three aml a Half to one, and on the land 
side two to one. A. charactenstic fea- 
ture of the Duteh river dikes is what is 
technically known as the “ banquette,"’ 
a stniden widening of the dike near its 
base, which serves to reinfdrce the dike, 
and is specially designed to insure im- 
perviousness where the hytirostutic pres- 
stire is preatesi. The banquettes are 
built on either sitle of the dike, and vary 
) . “Phe larger 
river dikes ringe in heivht between to 
and 6 feet above the adjacent Tond: 
While the level of their hauquettes ta § 
feet below the top of the dike. 

The materials used in their construc- 
ton ore sind ond clay, andl in the case 
of the ordinary dikes ‘the water side is 
retulered| impervious by meansof a heavy 
laverof stiffelay. As a tile, no special 
prepmritions are made for the founda- 
Hots, except where the soil iaof a very 
treacherous character, when fasvine 
thittresses faid in tiers ate tised, in very 
mitch the sate tmatner ne alone the 
Mississippi. Wherever nprap or stone 
revetments are required, as, for instance, 
on the sea dikes, where the erosive mo- 
tion of the surf is considerable, busalt 
blocks brought from Genmuny are laid 
on heavy layers of brush. [ti many 
places piles are driven at the hase of the 
ae dikes in order te break the violet 
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Iti breakwaters or pers, however, 


impact of the waves. 


ENRINEEFAISG FROM! 

From o hviddrographic pomt of view, 
the Netherlands present a very foistia 
Fire Lae le Urhile the eastern clevated 
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partion has a mtu4r i] topography of 
own, ad comesnientiy matiral fines al 
drainave, the western lowlands are ile 


void of all drainage wootever, and cye©ry 





drop af ruin water that falls, as well as 


all sao PUAGLE water. must ether &yvapormte 
or be pried ap and discharge througn 
artifcial tieans mto the ocean, if ac\eo 
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Statistics Show t aii? 
dete tithes of preci 
moiintoined with the aimoot 4.44 
enpines and 247 windiuiulls: 1,234 
niles were being tmamtaine! with the 
nt of | in all 3. 


fob wintlmlis, 
ominping plants wer required to drain 


oiiare 


‘oa ror 
. 3a 3 Squire miles 

What al one time were natural chan- 
nels ari walercourses hove Ween sic 
Helos between dikes, mud the level 


thelr waters is now hieher thas tlint of 
adjacent Lard 


CVE 
thie The loree® rivers 
that flaw througl these low distmects are 
therefore (bere mo lounger rivers in the 
cil the word, ws the features 
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and proetlems whieh they ine 
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of natural streams. The smollerstreams 
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Forest (rowth on the Dunes 
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The Dunes near Domtitre, in the Province of Zeelind 


nothing bot an artificial channel, Held 
between cmbanliments and divide! into 
A semen of sections closed by means af 
locks, WO longer doex it cmpty its 
waters into the stu at Katwijk, where 
the licht-house af Calionia once:stood 
on an island tn its estuars: but when 
the lock-tender at that point has orders 
to do so, some of its waters are allowed 
in esi at low tide when it i consil- 
erat pertectly safe. The same coruli- 
tien is thine of the smaller streams of the 
polier inns, Protecteidon the sen side 
by the dunes and (ikes wind partitioned 
off in the interior by an endless army of 
dikes which skirt the woter-contses nnd 
cannls, surround polders, and alan serve 
as ¢tnbinkmernts to radtlrouds and ligh- 
wavs, Headland partake: much of the 
nature of a loge ship with water-tight 
Com parties, 

The immetse amount of enpineering 
which is require! to keep up this com- 


Plicited svstem of dikes and waterwavs 
has always been a source of interest to 
technical men im other countries. No 
haphatard puesses pre made as- to the 
amount of water penuissihte im any par 
tictilit woaterwny, nor o4 to the height 
ae sizc of dikes required, A tters of 
this nature are determined with great 
nicety through the aocumtilations of 
past expenecnce. As one waterway 1s 
frequently made to relieve another and 
the number of combinations must he 
varied as circutmstinces require, aknowl- 
tdee af the flisctuations in the levels of 
all belies of water becomes paranicnmt. 
In order to supply this iuformution, ue 
less thite tito page reds are momtained 
throughout thie kinewhon alone the 
comsts, mt estuaries, on late rivers, an 
sanils, bosoms, ail sariall streams: auc 
i few even ure jocaterl in forerrn CUMATT: 
tries, as. for fustance. the Page on thie 
Rhine River at Cologne, Germany, wit h 


has been maintained there by the Dutch 
Government sinte 1772. In order to 
detive the greatest possible use from 
the data so obtained, all the page rods 
itt the kingdom ure referred to the same 
hnselevel, ment high water, genermlly 
denoted by the symbol AT, and the 
heights of water thus indicated by tiem 
rive directly the elevation of the water- 
levels with respect to that of mean high 
water of the sez. | 
The present kingdom has an area very 
nearly equal to the combined areas of the 
Stotes of Connecticut and New Jersey. 
Commecticont,.... 4990 eqnare miles, 
New Jemey..c.. 7,25 sjuure tiles 
Netherlatihe .,,. 22,735 square tolbes. 


About 49 per cent of this area con- 
gists of alluvial formation, and 1s in- 
closed ty dikes and provider! with iirti- 
ficial drainage. There are, therefore, 
about 7.515 sysare miles of lowlands, 
very nearly eqiivilent te the area'of the 
State of New Jersey, while the remain- 
ing highlands would coveran area abomt 
equal to that of the State of Connecticut. 
The discliurge of the Rhine at the putnt 
where it enters the country is similar to 
that of the Tennessee River, while the 
flow of the Metse may be compared with 
that of the Potomac. 


SMALL AVERAGE RAINFALL IN THE 
NETHERLANDS 


Asa large part of the Netherlands is 
drained artificially, «few words concern- 
ing the rainfall will be of interest, ‘The 
country enjoys the unenylable repirta- 
tion of possessing aavetsoiland a stil 
wetter atmosphere. Both of these attr- 
butes are poplar exaggerations, The 
atmosphere of the Netherlatis. is fre- 
quently moist—that is, it contains at 
times a hivh relative humidity—tut the 
rathfall nevertheless ts moderate, not to 
say sinall, Ascotipaned with the United 
States, tt will be fotitied that the amomt 
of precipitation that ocenrs annually in 
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the Netherlamds is about the sane 9s 
that of the Great Plains region. The 
normal precipitation for the Nether- 
lands, as derived from observations cx- 
tending over amore than a century, 
about 26 inches per anni, or only 5 
inches more than holf of the amount of 
run that falls annually in Washington, 
D.C. ; and, in spite of the reputed 
idist dtmespltere of the Netherlands, 
the evaporation during the early sim- 


mer months exceeds the precipitation. 


Tahle of Boaponetion aud Precipitation pros 
Chereotions JMate af “teavenbaeg, eer 
staierdam, During t7eg-t8as* 
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In other words, there a decided city 
season, dumnog which droughts are by 
Ho means uncommon:  Inorder to keep 
the water in the ditches. at the proper 
level, to prevent plant-growth from: suf- 
fering during such dronghts, an efieient 
remedy is found in allowing the water 
in sutrounding bosoms and canalsto nin 
hack Inte the polders, and the usnal pro- 
cess of their miitteriauce is thus actn- 
ally reversed. 

The polder lands known as Rijnhentd, 


* From A. A. Revkinat, Mederfaed als Pol- 
drriand, p. too. 
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an aren of gts ac tiare miles, it i esti- 
Matted consiine anntially no lessthain qo 
Tmitilions of cubic meters of water from 
nu jacent- rivers. 

The climate of the Netherlands pre- 
sents therefore an interesting anonials, 
In spite af its small ranifall it dots tot 
exhibit any of the characteristic features 
of a Setni-arid country, with the excep 
ton of some-santy, httren areas which 
ate tneapahle of praducing anything 
anil are actniily to he classed os desert 

Biever) detail, | Rewaca lilacs teen 
po ei ape yl Ati Soiey et, 
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latnis. 
fall in the Great Plains reviou i= not 
sufficient to produce forest growth, the 


Though an equal anual rain- 


Netherlands were pructically entirely 
forest-clad at a period pot so very re- 
mote, and probathly would he so now 
hut for the deforestation which has nat- 
rally attended tts settlement. “This 
wnotialy is easly explained by three fac- 
ints: the consistency of the Deteh sail, 
which renders it cupable of absorbing 
unicl holding large quatities of water : 
the inexhaustible perennial streams ard 
ather bacdies of water that feed it, and 
lost, but not least, the even distrilntion 
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of the tuinfall throughout the vear. 
The luck of ample precipitation is thus 
mote than offset by the humid condi- 
tion Of the soil, which makes aridity 
Topas ble, 

After reviewing all the difficultics ancl 
pers with which the Hollander has 
had to.comtend in the huildine ip of his 
country, fat first sight appears strange 
that he should ever give up any portion 
ot hissvyaluable londs to the dhipgerois: 
element tht hé has for centuries fought 
Su desperately. Bit asin the course of 
the history of every nation tt sometimes 
lecomes teceseary that the welfare of 
omeor mone nidiviitoals shold bet sacri- 
fice far the jood of the country or of 
the world ut large, so there are times 
when the people of the Netherlands do 
not hesitate to couse large areas of land 
to be intimidated in order tu save whut 
is dearer and more valuahle, Recourse 
is hatl to such practice during the season 
of high witers on the tivers and also 
(uring times of war. 


AWEASS OF PROTECTION AGAINST 
TLOOnD DISCHARGES 


Ehe rivers: that flow throueh the 
Netherlands, like most streams of the 
Horthern Lemisphere thet flow in a 
northerly clirection, are subject during 
the earky: spring months to ice jams and 
stilden flood discharces ilome thelr 
lower coiltses—a contition well neh 
mevitable, ax thetr waters low from a 
watt? to og colder climste. Tn the 
Netherlands the Rhine, owing to the 
nian channels inte which it divides, can 
he controlted with far greater: security 
than the Menke, which, though a much 
smller river, hos a ptester fall and im 
Its narrow, tortuons bed becoties when 
swollen a source of great danger, threat- 
ening to overtop its dikes. Snndbags 
and the many other devices employed 
so extensively in similar cases of emer- 
gency alone the Mississippi levees ore 
them weed, lit the anest eMicient relief 
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Pile Dikes for Protection against Marine Erosion 


is iforded by allowing the swollen fiver 
to discharge a bite purt of tts burden 
inte the adjacent country, ‘This is ¢t- 
fected by providing of stitable poimts 
low dikes over which the waterwill tin 
On Pei lier the danger lie, = “These low 
dikes or weirs; known im Dutch os 
“overlaten,"’ might well be compared to 
safety valves. Their location = chosen 
in such a manner that the wnhter dis- 
charge inte the open country will do 
compmiratively litte harm, ond, being 
coheed by dikes expertly designed 
for that porpose, is mace to find its way 
to s0nte low poimt farther dowu the 
fiver or tear the latter's moutls, 
Overlaten existerl TINY Vers ain de 
all the large rivers, anil althevtagrti their 
tise hate saved the country mines slamage 
nnd expense, it Tas proved a seTLtts evil 
Wy amother way it is obvious that 
Whenever op trver ut the flood stare is 


deprived at some point along its course 
of a lange shore of its burden the natural 
corseqnence is a lesserting of the eur- 
rent below such: a pomt and the deepest: 
ing of avast amount of sdnnent. Not 
only is this deposition of Sediment ata 
ime when the river transports o max- 
nw Ament a very senions evil, but 
the slackening of the current alse offers 
mast faveroble conditions for the for 
mation of ive jams. Durtig the past 
yveor= all the overlatem tue been abect- 
tied With the exception of one an the 
Mense, known as the Heerse Overlnat, 
which exceeds two miles to. letegtly snd 
has been known to dischatge with a 
hel of three feet deci severe foods: 
the river at such times being relicyed of 
more thana third of its total dow. The 
policy at present ia to incredse the co- 
pacity of the myer channels by deepen: 


ing and whlemng the motths, and in- 
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erasing their fall by regulating and 
dredging their beds, The amount of 
dradging anioally by the government 
ond ty private parties reaches a very 
considerable figure. Nearly all of the 
sand and gravel tised in dike-ccnstruc- 
tion is obtained from the river bottoms. 
by dredging 


THE DIKES A SYSTEM OF NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


In conclusion, a word should be ssid 
about the practice of intiundatin a Janis 
for defensive purposes. ‘The efforts of 
the Duteh to flood their country, as de- 
scriled in Motley’ s Ase nnd Fadl of the 
Dutch Republic. and \pter again in 1672, 
nt the time of the war with France, are 
well known to those familior with the 
history of the Netherlands, ‘The meth- 
ods employed in those days were not as 






snevessfnl as they might have been, and. 


the blinders that were committer wontd 
Tuive led to disastrous results but for the 
ETedter ignorance displayed by the at- 
tacking party. This, in i6z2, the 
French anmy of invasion could not be 
prevented from draining sotne of the 
imindated Tands; although their lack of 
knowledge of the complicated situation 
did not permit them to succeed at the 
time. When cold weather sect in the 
manipulation of the water by the Dutch 
was so defective that large areas were 
illowed to fréexe over, and the enemy 
was actually enabled to execute move- 
ments on the toe, 

The enormous strength of defensive 
worksof thie class was, however, anply 
proved soil the Governmental the pres- 
entday has provided an elaborate system 
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for fomiing, which forms part of the 
military defenses of the lower provinces, 
Lands to be flooded ore provided with 
special gage rods or hench-marks indh- 
cating the depth, of water required in 
order te be effective, Special gates have 
heen constructed! pn ‘the dikes where 
wateris to he turned onte the land, it 
order ta avild the slow and. widestrable 
process of piercing dikes. The amount 
of water that isto be drawn for such 
purpases on hosom= and cannts, the 
rc a tis to pass the gates in a 
ond the ultimate time re- 
quired to flowed a particular ares: toa 
certain depth are quantities that have 
heen determined for each section of land 
with @ nicety which mo one can fail to 
appreciate who is familiar with hvdrau- 
lic computitions of the flow of water in 
open chontiels aud through orifices. 
Thete are at present about tooo miles 
of sea dikes in the Netherlands. The 
total length of dikes is fficult to esti- 
tite, and even if ited be estimated 
would nyean bist little, for it must je re- 
membered that the dikea have for the 
most part in the course of te been de- 
atroved and rebuilt repeatedly. [t has 
niet been 5) much a qnestion ot building 
them asit hos been of mamtaining them 
keeping them where they were, 
Resides Protecting the countty from the 
invasions of both fresh and salt waters, 
the dikes have served to recliim no less 
than 216,000 acres, pearly all of which 
are-goml, fertile land, It is to be hoped 
that the stupemlos project of reclatm- 
ing the Zuider Zee will some day be car- 
tied inte effect, whereby there would 
be oddel to the kingdom some half 
niilion acres of banc, 
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By Sexor De. Don Juan N. Navarro, Consut-Generat. oF 
Mexico in New Yore Crry 


VHANKS tomtelligence ond lron- 
esty tn the atlministration of our 
finances, the continual antiioal 

dehett that formerly aflicted Mexico, as 
it afflicts at present other mations, dis- 
appeared in the f fiscal year 18y4—"95, and 
im its stead we havesimec had a surplus. 
‘he surplus in that year was $2,473.- 
434.47, alin the following year more 
than doubled, rising to §5:451, 347.29. 

These results are the more surprising 
when it is remembered that a good part 
of our reverie is derived from. import 
duties, and it might te suppased that 
the rapid development anil progress of 
out todustries would diminish that 
source of Tevente, 

The ttivoice viltie of lotr imports 
for pSof—'g7 was $42,204,095 In gold. 
Thite years Inter, in 1899-1900, they 
nud increased by nenriy one-half, reach- 
ing Sor, 378,175. The toveice value af 
cur escperts | in silver) amounted to $36, - 
958,210 In 1892—'o3, to $104,744 ,.443.1n 
1S9h—'g7, nid to $142,.675,070 i tag 
1h. The value of gold exported from 
Mexico in 1392-94 was $1,441,001, and 
during the next sever years increased 
many fold, reaching S744, 290 lr 189q— 

ripea, 

Al the emul of the fecal vear rSgk—"qy 
the federal treasury biel a surpins in 
vash of £27.535,602.02, Because af this 
prosperous condition of the treasury the 
taxes were: reduced, and a part of the 
furs were applied to branches of public 
SETVICE : 


For hoihtnge primary echeols in the 
fethern) district adel for the eorre- 
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To prove the financial credit of Mex- 
ices in ai world, 1 will mettion the cot- 
version of our public debt from an inter- 
est mite of © per cent into another of 5 
percent. The contract for this opera. 
lion, executed personally by our uttel- 
ligent minister of finunce, and inyplving 
a loan of 22,700 “edo pounds, Was signet 
in, Berlin by different anon hoses 
from that city, Loudon, New York, and 
the tutional hank of Mexico, on July 
hog, Theconditions were as fay arable 
as cond be offered to amy tations of well- 
established credit, and m the short time 
open for siibseriptions the public of Lon- 
don, Amsterdam, New York, and Bertin 
subsenibed for nearly twenty mallions 
of pounds instead of for the 13,000,000 
offered in the markets of those cities. 
The advantages for our treasury are not 
only the reduction of the dishursements 
for interest, a redinction amotnting an- 
nually te more than $1,%00,c00, but the 
reentry into the treasury of values mort- 
gaged before as seritrities. 

To give the last proof of the credit af 
Mexico, 1 will add that the bonds of the 
tiew loan began to be sold above par only 
a few months after they were issued) 

The laws issued by the department on 
institutions of credit have produced good 
effects, and.im November list we had 15 
hanks of etiission, with o peaicl-iup capi- 
tal of Ss2.qo00,cc0, and with notes in 
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creation ty the valne of $65,897,100, 
Recently, on account of the war in 
Ching and the Mhilippine [slands, many 
tHilliows of Mexican dollars have heen 
exported, praiucing aeertainstingency 
In the Mexican money miatket. The 
evilis mot great, ancl tt will disappear 
totilly, owiigy to the opportune meas 
ures taken by the government and the 
prudent aud conservative policy of the 
harika. | 

A few words now about our War and 
Suv  Departinun ts. 

To wihmire the peace cotigtesses, the 
anti-war speeches and sermons, tut my 
opinion is that thea well-intentioned 
Persons lose their tome. as there will 
alwuys be war, lcatise we cannot change 
the intimate nature of mankind, andl 
tniversal and perpetual pence isa muathe- 
miatival limit, to which mankind can 
approach but Hever touch, as then hu- 
manity wonkl cease to be what jt ts. 

The barbariam of war, the injustices 
nnd otrocitics instpirable from it, are 
truths within the knowledge of every 
Civilized man; hut as longas there will 
be human passions, os long os. there 
will be a great difference of strength 
ainong nations, there will he war. 1 
think that there ixa practical and effi. 
‘chent method, if not toextingwish what 
is an impossihilitw, at least to. make in- 
ternational wars very rare, and that is to 
invent something equalizing ws much as 
possible the strength of the different 
peoples, leveling to the greatest possible 
extent the weak with the strong, ‘The 
invention of dynaniite and other explo. 
sives, the great improvements in hand 
arms and in the artillery, tinder equality 
of circumstinees faver more the defense 
than the attack, ancl ore therefore in 
favar af the weak, and are producing 
in faver of pence-and justice am excellent 
amt) jiractical effect, I say justice, be- 
catia in the majority of cases justice is 
on the weak side. 

An Gy is a necessity. Justice is 
represented by the image of a girl hav- 
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Ing on: hbulanece fn Her left hand ot 
sword in. the night, and unfortuntely, 
but truly, she t.obliged to use the sword 
more than the balance, 

Arties at the beginning and the mid- 
die of the last century were in many 
cases bodies of men with interests ond 
exigencies opposite ti those of the tut- 
liens supporting them, 

Tn onr times good ores miat be 
hodies of arnucl men, taught nat only 
militiry exercises, brit te knew that the 
law ts stypenor to everything; that they 
form o part of the nation af whom they 
are seryatits and ot nueters, Every 
citizen tint he a soldier, because every 
citizen has the imeludible duty of keep 
ing pence and order ty the interior and 
repelling the foreign invader, That, it 
scoms tome, is the onty way of forming 
and keeping on atmy, especially in ao 
eanntry riled by republican institutions, 

ty Mexiew experience has concti- 
sively shown that officers anc even sol- 
Hers cannot be dinprovised, aud the very 
first care of Genero] Ding hos been to 
estublish a good school for imstricting 
Scientific officers. The military school 
of Chapultepec in its actual enndition js 
the frit of lus efforts, Many foreign 
officers of different. nationalities have 
visited that establishment ond believe 
that tt ranks among the first in the 
comprehensivencss and perfection of 
military: instruction there imparted and 
itt the severe but just discipline to which 
the cnclets are Seria | 

From ‘that: tmstitution are -graciuucted 
nll the officers of our arn, od new 
riles-hove been recently issued to pre- 
vent the abuse committed by some per- 
sos wii go thereto receive a good and 
gratuitous education without any inten- 
tion of serving in the national army, 

In the capital amd] in many other 
flices commocdions barracks, affording 
eainfort and gow! hepgtenic conditions: 
to the soldiers, have been: constructed 
or are tn the course of constriction. 
The soldiers are onued with weapons 
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pronounced to be the best by technical 
cOmmisions after long, conscientious, 
and severe triais, and. our artillery is- 
clits sone pieces of a-svatem invented 
by one of its best officers, Colonel 
Mondragon, — 

The cavalry is composed of excellent 
riders, Very easy to find in Mexioo, and 
provided with horses selected expressly 
for military service. 

_ Whe barracks anenot as before—places 
for keeping the soldiers—but schools 
Where treading, writing, and elementary 
cartthmetic and different trodes ore 
taught. The troops are subject to the 
strictest discipline, but at the same time 
the inferior has alwovs within his reach 
the treats to redress an injustice ar to 
prevent or have punished an ill-treat- 
merit from his superjor, The military 
code has been ome af the works to which 
tie government has particularly di- 
rected its attention, to put it in periect 
harmony with justice and the repobli- 
can institutions riling the country. 
The ambulance und hospital liranch re- 
ceives continual mdlitions to ibs equip- 
ment, and is formed from many of the 


best surgeons and physicians, Expe- 
nence has proved its efficiency, There 


are officers sciected by the government 
sodying in foreign countries, and their 
observations are applicd to the iinprove- 
ment of aur army. 

Verv recently the government tax 
isstied a decree for the reorganization of 
the army, with the abject of keeping in 
active service the same number of troops 
we have now, but of supplying the means 
to increase that force to the extent of 
sone hundreds< of thousands in time of 
necessity, amd adding as a reserve the 
Whole pation in the case of a foreien 
VASO, | 

Our navyois im ite infancy, but the 
flotilla we have around Yueatan to pro- 
vision the land troops and to coOperate 
with them anid to subdue those of the 
Mava Indians who refuse to obev the 
laws regulating o civilized community 
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is tendering invaluable services: Little 
by little the number und aise of our war 
vessels will be incrensed, as our povern- 
ment never loses steht of that important 
branch of national defense. 

To conclude, Mexico is a country 
endowed with many natural gifts, niled 
by a wise govetnment and republican it~ 
stitutions equal to the United States in 
esenitial pots, inhabited by pa,o00,nc0 
ittelligent, peaceful, and industrious 
people, remarkable for their natural éour- 
tesy and hospitality, which is extended 
to all withott distinction af hutionality. 

Mexico cultivates friendly relations 
with the whole civilized world, and is in 
the moat intimate intercourse with the 
Government and people of the United 
States. 

The governors of the States: into 
which the Republic is divided, ooiiperate 
ititellipently with the federal authorities 
to establish and maintain all moral and 
tiiterial improvements, 

There is & complete and constantly 
TAT Poy EEE system of public educatiot, 


utitfonn in the country, which fs nak. 


tig elucation compulsory atl erator 
tous, anil the ach a Lx nearly 13,000) ore 
attended by numerous pupils, and the 
the lowest classes of ur people is the 
best proof of the methods emploved, 
fndustry in all its branches is growing 
ata worderful pace, dod the number of 
Munthictories ts in constant progres 
ani their products are of ahigh grade, 
The means of communication are 
numerous, there being in aetual oper. 
tion more than 9,000 miles of excellent 
railroads, and more than 61,000 miles of 


telegraphic and telephonic lines, and 


different submarine calles for communi 
cation with every ¢ivillzed nation, 

The national and international postal 
avstem is now very good and growing 
continmilly to a degree of yreat perfec- 
tut. 
‘he national treasury i4 in a flourish- 
Ing condition, and we Mexicans cin say 
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with pride that it ts administered with 
cunstimmiate ability and perfoct honesty, 
Finally, we are in perfect peace, and 
there is not a single cloud on evr por 
litical horizon, and therefore it is the 
time to form npon solid) fowadations our 
army ancdainilitary institutions, following 
the old Roman maxtin, 4s true today os 
in the times of Cassar,” In time of peace 
prepare for wir.” 
Pe the Mexican people haye fought for 
their independence against preat olds, 
with poor arms, without a cent, are haw 
in scarcely the necessary food ty main- 
tain life, and have fought incessantly 
Hifthey have come out victorious. That 
same people, well armed, with abundant 
pecuniary resources, and punted ty goon 


SIR JOHN 


~~ itk [OHN MURRAY has recently 
hm returned from a six months ex- 
KJ =pedition to Christmas Island, a 
tiny isle 200 miles south of Jawa, and 
has thes added one more to his many 
interesting explorations. Sit Jolin was 
bara in Coburg, Ontario, Canada, on 
March 3, 1841. He received his early 
education at a public school in Londen, 
Ontario, and at the Victorin College, 
Coburg, Ontario; Wut when a youth he 
rettinved to Seotland, where his edtca- 
tion was continued at the High Scho! 
of Stirling and at the University of 
Edinburgh. , | 
In t868 he took a voyage ittan Arctic 
whaler to Spitsbergen and other places 
in the Arctic regions: In 1872 he was 
appara bed as naturilist on the civilian 
acientine stat of the Cha/fenger Expedi- 
tion, and in that capacity necompanied 
H. M.S. Challeriger during her screntific 
cirenmmovigating cruise from iS72 to 
1876. On the return of the experlition 
he became first assistant, under Sir C, 
Wrville Thomson, on the commission 
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scientific officers, are preparing tor their 
future amd unknown invaders some little 


surprises: probably bevond the expecta, 


tii of the attacktuer party. 

T have lived in your powerful ane in- 
teresting country for more thin thirty- 
acven Vveors, receiving uniiterrupted 
proofs from the authorities and people of 
esteem ath constleration, and 7 avait 
myself of this occasion to mike manifest 
my heartfelt thanks for-s0 mnuch koul- 
ress. 

May vour Kepublic be always: pros 
pernits, euided by the sublime miaxtms 
cf its immortal and virtuous founder, 
who condensed oil tas wise advice to his 

cope in these five words of eternal 
truth, *' Justice is the best policy.” 


appointed te prepare the sctentifie results 
for publication, and in 1482, owing to 
the foiling health of Sir C. Wrville 
Thomson, be was appointed editor.of the 
“Challenwer Reports.’’ These '* Official 
Reports on the Scientific Resnits of the 
Vovnge of H. M.S. Chalienger"’ filled 
fifty large roval quarto volumes, ond 
were published at intervals as: ready, the 
first volume appeatiug in isso and the 
final volumes fi 1895. Besides editing 
nearly the whole sertes, Sir Jolin Murray 
was joint-anthor of the “‘ Narrative of 
the Cruise" and ef tie *' Report on the 
Twep-Sea Deposits,’ ond author of o 
“Sununary of the Scientific Resulis,' in 
twovolumes. The British Goverment 
hos presented copies of these reports to 
scientific institutions ant learned socte- 
ties in all quarters of the globe. 

In ardlition to superintending the 
work of publishing the “* Challenger 
Reports,’ he has during the past thirty 
years published a large nimber of 

aners an occimoagraphical, peograph- 
ital, geological, and other subjects, 





Sir John Murray 
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manvoof then of great interest and 
scentifie value, in whieh he has ex- 
pressed sate novel and ingenions ideas 
respecting the past ad present comdt- 
tion of our planet. 

Tn $80 Sir John Murray took part m 
a scientific exploration of the Faroe 
Channel, between thenorth coast of Scot: 
land and the Faroe Islands, tm H. MS. 

‘wiht Arrant, antl inn In sss, 1m 
the sane tegion, in HM. S. Sitfow. 
He was for several years sclentific mem- 
ber of the Fishery ‘Roard for Scotland, 
and in ti99 he was appoltterd a delete 
of the British Govertinent at the Inter: 
national Fisheries Conference at Stock- 
holm, He alsoncted as president of the 
Geographical Section of the British 
Association for ithe Advancement of 
Science, Dover, 18449. 

During eight or ten yeurs he was en- 
gaged ia bathvmetrical and biolig- 
jen! survey of the coast of Scotland im 
his small steam) yacht, the (fewer, in 
which work he was assisted be ryt 
wientists. He has also:taken an acttye 
part in the foutidation of marine stations 
for physical and ‘hiological reseorch at 


GEOGRAPHIC 


POPULATION OF UNITED KINGDOM 
! SPORTY-ONE and one-half millions 


of peeplé are now crowded inte’ 


the United Kingdom. A amar den- 
sity of population in the United States 
would mean a total population in this 
country, €xcluding the dependencies, of 
bok 200560009, oo, 

For the list ten. years England and 
Wales show a tate of imcrease of 12.15 
per cent, which slightly exceeds their 
rate of growth for the prececing-decade, 
11.45 percent; Scotland, a rate of in- 
crease of 1o.8 per cent, also a greater 
inerease than during the preceding dec- 
ade, and Ireland a rate of decrease of 
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Grinton, near Edinburgh, and ot Mitl- 
port, on the iskined of Cumbre, in the 
Firth of Civile, oswell asin the founda- 
tion of the meteorological obserpatories 
im the summit and at the foot of Ben 
Nevis, the highest momrtrin in Scotland. 

Christmas Island was added by Eng- 
land tothe colony of the Straits Setthe- 
ments int r8%o, tid is some t2 miles 
long by seven broad. It has rich phos 
plute deposits, which are worked bv tun 
English company, The works give em- 
ployment to about joo coolies and a 


score af whites, but is believed never to 


have beer inhabited prior to the English 
UIneNAtion. 

Tn reennition of his scientific work 
Sir John Murray has been awarded the 
Cuvier prize of the Institute de France, 
the Humboldt medal of the Gesellschaft 
fir Erdkunde zt Herlin, the Royal 
medal of the Roval Society, the Foun. 
ers medal oi the Roynl Trin 
Soviety, the Keith and the Mukdougall- 
Brisbane medals of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh and the Cullum medal of the 
National Geographic Society of Wash: 
fitgetirt . 





NOTES 


only 5.3 per cent, which is litte more 
than one-half the rate of decrease of the 
preceding decade, The census figures 
ate thus very gratifying to Englishmen, 

for they show no signs of duninishing 
national vitality, but rather tend to show: 
increasing notional virility. It is yet 
foo soon to give exact percentages of 
the relative growth of the urban ond 


rural districts, but what figures hove 


beet miven show a mottinarked increase 
in city populations: 

The population of England and Wales 
istiow 32,525,516, of Ireland 4,446,445, 
wid of Scotland 4.472.957, making o 
total population for the Waited hing- 
dom of 41,454,219 


Geocrarnic Norrs 





‘HE recent consieef Australia, ac 
& corning to cabled reports, shows 
that the population of thisereat confer: 
eration his increased about 16.9 per cent 
in the last ten years, or 564,000 in round 
ntimbers, which exceeds the rate of 
growth of England, tiwt falls much be- 
hind that af the United States. The 
present population of the islod conti- 
nett 164,550,651 as against 4.0396, 670.in 
Bor. Apparently the Australians are 
spreading out more, forall the cities ex- 
cept Syinev ahow a leas compurutive 
incrense than the country districts, Mel. 
bourne; for instance, smee Sgr has ndded 
only 3,000 to her inhulitints and now 
Httmbers 493,95 Sydney tem years 
ago had o population. of about 335,000, 
bot the city has grown very rapidly and 
now is cnly'a few thousand behind Met- 
bourne, Victoria has given way to New 
South Wales na the most populous col- 
ony, thetigh the former is still the most 
densely populated. Victoria has a pres- 
ent population of about t.196,a00, and 
New Sonth Woles of 1,362,232. 

New Zealand has added 146,000 white 
persons to her population, 40 that today 
there are 773,000 white people within 
berborders, Hermte of growth forthe 
preceding decade is this 23 per cent, 
which would tend to show that ber rad- 
eal social Jaws attract immierants, mot- 
withstanding the very high per copie 
delitof the government. Including the 
Maotl, the population of New Zealand 
is-3 16,000, 


THE CENTER OF POPULATION OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


A, POUNT in the interior of the earth 
& 800 miles beneath the city of 
Nashville, Tenn., has Leen computed by 
Mr. Henry Gannett as approximately 
the center of population of the United 
States and its dependenci¢s. including 
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Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Phul- 
ippines. In other words, the center is 
beneath the intersection of the 36th 
parailel with the 47th meridian. 

In computing this center of poptla- 
tion it is mecessary to regard the earth 
as a sphere rather than a plane surface, 
for Porte Rico aud the Philippines are 
neatly half the earth's cireninference 
apart. 

Butif Alaska ond the recent tendte- 








rial acquisitions be disregarded, the 
center of population of the United States 


is six mules southeast of Columbas, in 
Bartholomew County, Indiana. In the 
ten years preceding June 1, rgo0o, the 
center of population has thos moved 
westward 14 miles antl southward two 
and one-half miles, the smallest. move- 
ment ever noted by the Census Burest. 

It shows the population of the West- 
ert) States hus not ticrensed as rapidly 
asin former decades. The southward. 
thovement is die largely to the greatin- 
crense In the population of Indian Ter- 
nitory, Oklahoma, and Texas, and the 
decrease westward movement to. the 
large increase in the population of the 
North Atlantic States. 

The center of aren of the Whiter 
states, excluding Alaska and Hawaii 
Ain other recent teoesstotis, is in north. 
erm Runsas. The center of population, 
therefore, is about three-fourths of a 
degree south and more than 13 degree 
east of the center of area. 





*TCHE little kingdom of Servin, the 

actions of whee monarch and his 
consort hive aroused so much comment 
during the past vear, is about the size 
of the States of New Hampshire and 
Vermont combined. Strrroinded on alt 
sities by foesor unreliable friends—Bul- 
garia on the east, Turkey on the south, 
Roumana and Austro-Hingary on the 
north aml west—its life since it became 
o semi-independent uation has heen a 
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hard one, especially as it has not - known 
how to protect itself against attacks 
which its own deceitful arrogance hes 
arose, . 
‘The country is mountainous and hilly, 
without any of the mountains, however, 
attaining great height. Mt, Midxor, on 
the eastern boundary, with a height ot 
7,106 fret, overtaps all others in the 
gdom, The mountainsof Servia are 
the ratiifications of four systems which 


invade the kingdom from different di- 
rections. One ranch comes from the 
east from la, a second from the 





southeast from Macedonia,-2 third from 
the south from Albania, and the fourth 
From the west from Montencrto. Rivets, 
streams, and rivulets, all flowing in dif- 
ferent directions, still further subdivide 
the country, bet between the mioweiains 
and along the large rivers are rich and 
fertile sloping valleys and plains. Two 
and one-quarter millions of people culti- 
vate all the available land. Servin is 
distinctly an agricultural country ; 23.6 
per cent of her people till the soil, and 
about 85 percent in value of herexports 
are cattle aad agricultural prealicts. 

The climate is temperate and depend- 
ent on the winds, which,on the whole, 
ate cotstant from the northwest and 
northeast dunng the winter and from 
the weet and southwest dunng summer. 
A temperattine of about 242° Fahr, dur- 
ing winter ane 6y.g5° daring: stnmmer bs 
the normal, 

Twenty-five years ago, in p76, Servia 
was clothed with forests, and was aptly 
termed ‘the land of the forest ;"" but 
the Servinw-Tureo trouble of 1a76" -78 
played havec with the forests. Thon 
sans of acres were stripped of trees m 
order to serve for fortifications or to lar 
the advance of the Turkish army or to 
wart the great masses of troops that 
camped on the land during two winters, 
The war was followed by a. peticd of 
ruthless destryction of the forests, vast 
tracts being: sold wt a ridiculous price or 
dented to supply the railroads. 
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GEOGRAPHIC NAMES 


HE following dectstons were made 
by the U.S, Board on Geographic 
names May 1, 1907: | 

Goose; point, Chincoteague Bay, War- 
eester Cotinty, Maryland (not 
Clam }. 

Hardship; branch of Pocomoke River, 
Worcester County, Maryland (not 
Flardshift). 

Long; point, Chincoteayue Bay, Acce- 
mac County, Virginia (not Bodkin). 

Nofat; motintain between Buncombe 
atl Madison counties, North Caro- 

tava (rot No Fat nor No-fat). 

Ricks; point, Chincotesgue Bay, Wor- 
cester County, Marviawd (not Rich, 
Rich's, nor Rick's), 

Robin: creek and marsh, Chincoteague 
Bay, Worcester County, Maryland 
(not Robbins Robins; nor Robin's). 

Rockowalking ; creek, post-office, and 
railroad station, Wicomico County, 
Maryland (mot Rock-o-walkin ), 

Starboro; cteck aril railroad station, 
Worcester. County, Marvland (at 
Scurborvugh’s}, 

Seeley: creck, Sank Cotynty, Wisconsin 

(not Seely). 

‘Smoke: creek. south of Buffalo, Erie 
County, New Vork (not Smokes ), 

Taw lorville;. village, Worcester County, 
Murylaiad (not Taylor nor Taylor 

—yitte). 

‘ithuance: eteck, Hetkeley County, West 
Virginia (tot Tilahanchee, Tilchan- 
cos, Tilehance, Tillehances, ete. ). 

Whittington: pariuat, Chincoleamie Bay, 
Woreester County, Marvland ‘net 
Willington’s). 


PREHISTORIC SURGERY 


N oitem gomy the rounds of the 
press relates to the Muiiz-collection 
of trephiitied cranin from Perm, exhibited 
at the Pan-American Exposition by W 


Snips green to May niember of this 
Miappictoe, pp. 201, an bo Petrecy bead 
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MeGee. The collection comprises 19 
crania, of which -several were trephined 
more than ouee. The trephined skulls 
were selectes] fram a collection nf r,on0 
made by the late Dr. Mantel A. Mutiz 
in preColumbian, and probably pre- 
Incan, cemeteries in different portions 
of Pern: and they ate of interest as 
showing that this major-surgical oper 
ation wis more common ameng the 
ahorigines of South America: than in 
the most highly advanced nations of 
Lowi. 

The ratio of trephined ocrania is just 
helow two percent; but since one speci- 
men shows thret operations and twe 
others three each, the ratio of trephin- 
ing to population indicated by the col- 
lection is nearly two and one-half per 
cet. The technic of the operation was 
etitically studied by MeGee, and de- 
scribed inca recent report of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology. It would ap- 
pear from his researches that the opera- 
Hon was: not therapenticin the onlinary 
sense of the term, but was thaumaturgic 
and closely allied to the so-called ‘' mesti- 
cine"" of various tribes, in which the 
treatment consists of occult ceremonies 
and skillful jugglery by the shamans. 


(f \NE-THIRD of the area of Canada 

¥ isprecticaliy unknown, states the 
Directorof the Gealagicul Survey of the 
Dominion in lis last report. 

‘There are more than 1,250,000 square 
mies of unexplored lands in Canada. 
‘The entire area of the Dontinion is eom- 
Pitted ot 4,450,257 square miles; comse- 
quently one-third of this country has yet 
heen untraveled by the explorer. Ex- 
elusive of the inhospitable detached 
Arctic portions, 954,000 square miles ix 
for al) prectical purposes entirely un- 
known, 

Most of this inknown area is distrib- 
uted in the western half of the Dominion 


trve 
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In impenctrated blocksof from 25,000 to 
100,000 syture miles—that is, areas as 
large as the States of Ohio, Kataas, or 
New England are vet a secret to white 
sthitnt, 

Beginning at the extreme northwest 
of the Dominion, the first of these areas 
i between the eastern boundary of 
Alaska, the Porcupiie River, ond the 
Arctic coast, abottt 9, 900-square miles in 
extetit, of sopiewhat amaller than Hel. 
git, and lying entirely within the 
Arctic Circle. ‘The next is west of the 
Lewes nid Yikon Rivers and extends to 
the boumlary of Alaska. Until last-year 
32,000 myuore miles in thik area were 
tnexplored, but a port has since been 

led. A third area of 27,000 ayuare 
miles—nearly twice as large as Sent- 
land—tes between the Lawes, Pelly, and 
Stikine Rivers, Between the Pelly and 
Mackenzie Rivers is another large tract 
of 100,000 sq tare niles, or abont double 
the sizeof Engiand. Itincludes nearly 
boo miles of the main Rocky Mountnin 
range, An unexplored area of 50,000 
square miles is found between Great 
Bear Lake and the Arctic coast, being 
nearly all ta the north of the Arctic 
Circle. 

Nearly os large as Portugal is another 
tmct between Great Hear Lake, the 


Mackenzie River, and the western part 


of Great Slave Laketn all 45,000 squnre 
niles. Lying between Stikine and Laird 
Rivers to the north and the Skeens and 
Peace Rivers to: the south 15 an aren of 
81,00 syuare miles, which, except for 
Ah recent visit by a field party, is quite 
nnexplored, Of the 35,000 square miles 
southeast of Athohasen Lake, little is 
know, except that it has been crossed 


‘by a field party en route to Fort Church- 


ill, East of the Coppermine River and 
west of Bathurst Inlet lies 7,500 miles of 
unexplored land, which may In com- 
pared to half the sive of Switzerland. 
Eastward from this, lying between the 
Aretic const und Blacks River, is an 
area of 31,000 sqtiare miles; or sbout 
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equal to Treland, Much larger than 
Great Britain and Ireland, anil embrac- 
ing [78,000 square ules, Is the region 
beeaded by Blacks River, Great Slave 
Lake, Athabasca Lake, Hatchet amd 
Keindeer Lakes, Churchill River, and 
the west comst-of Hudson Bay, Ths 
conutry includes the barren grounds of 
the continent, Mr. J, 8, Tyrell re- 
cently strack throne) this country on jis 
trip to Fort Churchill, on the Churchill 
River, but contd only make a prelim- 
inary exploration, On the south coast 
of Hudson Bay, between the Severn aid 
Attawapishikat Rivers, is 4 ares 22,000 
square miles in extent, or larger that 
Nova Scotia, atid bying between Tront 
Lake, Lac Seni, and the Albany River 
ik another 15,000 square miles of nnex- 
plored land. South and east of James 
Bay and nearer to large centers of pop- 
ulation than any other unexplored re 
gion is a-tract of 35,000 square miles, 
which may be conipared in sive to 
Portugal, 

The trst easterly area ta Die greatest 
of all. Tt comprises alinost the ontire 
interior of the Labrador Peninsula or 
Northwest ‘Territory, -in all 28g ,0n0 
sure miles, or amore thon twice as 
much as Great Britain aod frelon, 
Two or three years ago Mr. A. P. Lowe 
mace a line of exploration and surver 
inte the interior Sh tlite vast region, and 
the same gentleman also traveled inlaud 
up the Hamilton River, but with these 
exceptions the country may he regarcles! 
as practicully unex plored, 

The Arctic islands will adi an-area of 
aeveral hundred thousand square miles 
of unexplored Land. 

The government during the past year 
has made o great eflortin the direction 
af exploring and developing this vast 
territory. It has recognited the fact 
that railroads are essential to the devel- 
opment of a new country, amd Tberal 
inducements for ther constroection are 
made by granting millions of acres of 
lati! of a homirs, 


wcetiirtry to be nade. 
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GEOGRAPHIC PROGRESS IN SOUTH 


HE governments of the South 
American Republies: ore. begin- 
ning to make an effort to obtain a better 
kuwwlecdwve of their vast territories, One 
homdre! vears apo Sonth Americn, next 
to Europe, was: the mest accurately 
known of the continents. Trday it is 
the least known of them all, so rapid 
has been geographic progress elsewhere 
atid so tondy in South America, 

The government of Bolivia has Te 
cently taken steps to obtain a complete 
survey of the country. <A Paris finn 
has: enraged to immedintely survey and 
Hap goon squire kilometers and to lay 
of 1 trinmgulation which will enible o 
complete tnigonometncal survey of the 
Bolivia has also 
neranged with Paraguay for a jot com- 
mike totmce and murk the boundary 
between the two nations. A joint com: 
mission with Brat) several months ago 
commenced surveying the Bolrvinn-lita- 
dilisn dine, A school of mines has also 
heen established by the Bolivian Gov- 
enimett to tram and encourage its own 
people to the development of 1s mineral 
resHIrces, 


COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF THE 
UNITED STATES THE 


SHE Bureau of ‘Foreign Commerce 
of the Department of State has 
isstied its report on the commercial rela- 
tiatts of the United States for rgoo, The 
introduction, by the chief of the Buren, 
Frederic Emory, contains several pertt 
Recrit pees cent the present iscendency of 
the United States : 

* Lond Rosebery ts quoted by cable as 
having said ina speech before British 
chumiher of comme+rce January 16,1901, 
that the chief myals to, be feared! by 
Great Brithin ‘are America and Ger- 
mny, The erties of the Americana, ' 
he coutinued, ‘ their inealenlable natural 
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Tesources, their acuteness, their enter- 
ae their vast population, which will 
Inall probability within the next twenty 
years reach {o00,000,000, make them 
very formidable eompetitors with our- 
selves. And with the Germans, ther 
slow, but-sure, persistency, their acten- 
tific inetheds; and their conquering 
spirit, deyoted as these qualities are at 
this moment to preparation for trade 
warfare, make them also, in my judg. 
ment, little Jess redoubtable than the 
Americans. There is one feature of the 
American competition which seems: to 
the especinily formidable, and as-T hove 
not seen it largely noticed, perhaps you 
willexcuse me for calling attention to it. 
We are daily reminded of the gigantic 
fortunes which are accumulated in 
America, fortunes to which nothing in 
this enuntry bears any relation what- 
ever, ond which ta themechves constitute 
in efernicns commercial force. The 
Americans, 15 it appears, are scarcely 
satiated with these individual fortunes, 
but ose them, by combination in trusts, 
to make a copite] and o power which, 
wielded as-it is by one or two minds; is 
almost inmesistible, und that, as it seer to 
me, if concentrated upon Great Britain 
AS ain engine in the trade warfare is a 
danger which we cannot affore to disre- 
gard. Suppose a trust of many milligns, 
of afew men combined so to compete 
with any trade in this country by un- 
terselling all its products, even at a cor 
siderable loss to themselves, and we can 
se: in that what are the possibilities of 
the commercial outcome of the mune- 
dite future." 

It has been evident for some time 
that the Uimted States, not content with 
having solved that part of the problem 
of economy of production which relates 
to processes of numnufacture and the util- 
vation of labor, has been drifting in- 
stinctively towurd the larger question of 
the concentration of capital as the logical 
development of the same general idea of 
rethicing cost and increasing the margin 
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of profit, The question is larger because 
it has a more direct and more general 
hearing upon the ecouomic and social 
life of the mation; tpon the tterests, 
real or imagined, of the whole body 
palitic. We have toe do with it- here 
only bocanse of its relation to and pos- 
sible effect npon ont foreign trade, and 
iLisinteresting to know thatso thought- 
ful an olserver as Lord Roselery per- 
evives in the siinplification of the use of 
capital in the United States which is ¢o- 
ing on—it may be said experimentally, 
to a large extent, as yet—a tremendous 
power in the commercial rivalry of the 
world, 

‘Germany, as well as Great Britain, 
seems fully sensible of the seriousness of 
American competition. Ina recent fssite 
the Hamdurger Premieniial! points out 
that the United States, which len years 
igo exported more than Ho per cent of 
agricultural products and less than a 
fifth of manufactured goods, todaydraws 
nearly a third of ite entite export from 
the products of its factories. ‘In other 
words, the Union is marching with yi- 
gantic strides toward conversion from 
an aerricultural to an industrial mation,’ 
Does not the rapid increase of the United 
States in the value of industrial ex- 
ports, the Premade ival/ asks, ‘constitute 
an iniminent dauger for all competing 
mations 

“The /renmdendars conclision is 
that Europe ‘must fight Americanism 
with its own methods; the battle must 
be fought with their weapons, aml 
wherever possible their weapons must 
be bettered and improved by us; or, 
to speak with other and more practical 
words, Germany—Europe—must acopt 
improved and progressive methods in 
every department of industry, must: wse 
more and tiore efiective machinery. 
Manufacturers as well a8 merchants 
mist go to America, send thither their 
assistants and workingmien, not merely 
to superficially observe the methods 
thereemploved, but ta.stuuly them thor- 
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ouchiy, to adapt then, and, wherever 
possible, to improve upon them, just as 
the Americans have done ate are still 
doing in Rorope.” 

The following table shows the mports 
and exports for 1geo of all countries for 
which statistics have been received by 
the Buorenu of desi Commerce: 

Te pHiete. 
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‘HE UU. 5S. Geological Survey has 
asivned the following field par- 

ties for work during this season: 

Arizona: T. A. Joggar; Waldemar 
Lindgren, J. M. Boutwell, F. 1. Ran- 
sone, John D, Irving, and KR. T. Hill, 

Arkunsas: George T. Adams. 

California: George F. Becker, W. 
Lindgren, J. C. Branuer, J.-S. Diller, 
Geo. H, Eldridge, and TH. W. Turner, 

Caloredo: C. W. Cross, Ernest Howe, 
Jj. Morgan Clenents, S. F. Emmons, 
John DD. Irving, anid ¢ 1. Adams. 

Cimneeticuts Willian ‘i. Hobbs anc 
H. EB. Grepory. 

Odamerc- RD Salisbury and George 
B. Shattuck, 

(nergirs Arthur Keith. 

fiahor Bailey Willis, 

éndiana: George H. Ashilev, 


fudian Terrifery: J. A. Taff and 


George I, Adiuens. 
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anaes: W, S. Tangier-Smith. 

Aentucky: M. ‘B. Camphell and George 
H. Ashley. 

ALoutsiang: George L. Adama. 

Maryland: Continnation of cdo 
tive work as in previous years: Wi ise 
B. Clark, E. 8. Matthews, and George 
B, Shattuck: stady of ancient crystal- 
line rocks, paleoxoic stratigraphy, andl 
coastal plain deposits, 

Massachusetts: B. K. Emerson. 

Michigan > Frank ape 
Tavior, C, R.-Van Hise, C. EK 
and W. 8. Bayley, 

Mingesota: c R. Van Hine and f. 
Morgan Clemerits. 

Missourt> W. 8. Tangier-Smith, 

HWerfana ; Continuation of special 
stidics im the Rocky Motntais: 
Charlies D. Walrott, director: W. E. 
Weel, anid pete? Willis, 

Nenada: G. K. Gilbert. 

New fersey > RD. Salisbury and 
George DB. Shattuck, . 

New Afexico: George H. Girty, R. T. 
Hill, and C. W. Cross. 


KB, 
. Leith, 


New York: L. C. Glenn, T. N. Dale, 
and j..F. Kemp, 
Norté Cavelinas Arthur Keith. 


Narth Dakotas N. H. Darton snd 
C. M. Hall, 

OW: Charles &. Prosser, 

* Oklahoma J. A. ‘Taff. 

Oregon: J. 5, Diller, 

Peansyltanta: Parts of Butler, Arm- 
strong, Indiana, Washington, West- 
moreland, Fayette, and Tioga Counties, 
M. R. Campbell, A. C. Spencer, George 
B. Richardson, and L, Fuller; northern 
Pennsvivania, George H. Girty: Phila- 
delphin and vicinity, Prof. Floretice Bas 
com and €. KR. Van Hise ; refractory 
clays of Pennsvivania, C. W. Hayes; 
Fulton and Franklin counties; George 
W, Stone; coal measures, C. D. White. 

South Caralina: Arthur Keith, 

Seulh Dakota: N. EH. Darton ond 
J. BK. Todd. 

Jennessees: Arthur Keith, 

fexas; R, T. Hill and George I. 
Adams. 
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(ffeke 4G. K. Gilbert. 

Vermont: T. N. Dale and J. E, 
Wolff. 

Washington: F, 1, Ransome and Geo. 
Cris Soviths. 

Weil Virginia Copperation with State 
survey tinder Prof. 1. C. White: Wayne 


county, M. R. Campbell, survey of 
Ceredo quadrangle. 

Wisconsin: C.R. Van Hise and W. C. 
sagt a a 

bi yoming: = ght, ae : © 
Darton, George Riga arid Arnealel 
Hague. 


Dr, Gregory, who was to have had charge 
of the Tati work of the British 
south Polar Expedition, has resigned 
his counection with the expedition. 
Fricbon between the naval ‘and acien- 
tific stafisis believed to be the cause of 
his withdrawal, 


Gen. A. W. Greely, Chief Signal Officer 
U.S. Army, will make a peneral iInspec- 
Honof the signal service in the Phiti- 
pine Islands during the present season. 
Phe larger islands of the archipelago are 
new connected by coble, and each has 
telegraph svstem which inelides mast 
of the larger tows, 

The U. 3. Biological Survey will this 
sitiner Continue the study af the peo- 
graphic distraction of animals ated 
plants in Texas. The Survey has been 
engaged in the work for several years, 
and indie time will issue maps showing 
the life sones aml fitinal areas it the 
State, Mr. Vernon Hailey has charge 
of the work and hus already becun field 
operations in southwestern Texas. 


Exploration of the Sea.—A meeting of 
representatives of all the countries bor- 
dermis. dn the Baltic and North Seas, 
extepting France, was recently held In 
Christiania to confer on the programme 
for the exploration of the seas between 
Greenland, Iceland, and Norway. Each 
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of these nations will have a special sec- 
tion assigned to it for study, so that a 
= lete kuowledge of the currents, 

nothoms, ete , ina be soon obtamed 
The Norwegians anc Russians have al- 
ready equipped specinl steamers to carry 


‘out their share of the work. and work on 


the German vessel which is bruathing for 
the same purpose is well advanced, 


The Bureau af American Republics lias 
published two handsome maps of Mexien 
onthe scale of somilestothe inch, The 
first map, hesides being a general map 
of the country, by colors shows the ele: 

wation of every part of the Republic. 
It also gives the agricultural features, 
showing what sections are wheat-grow- 

ing, what are favorable te the greit Mex. 
ican ‘stuple heneyien, ete. The second 
map shows the distribution of minerals 
throughout the country as far as pras- 

pectiny hos revealed their location, 

These maps are the result of much re- 
search, combining all the resulis of 
latest surveys. The Bureau announces 
that similar inapa of all the Central and 
Sotrt hi American Republics are in course 
of preparation. The map of Trazil is 
nearly completed, and work on the maps 
af Goatemala and Costa Rica well ad: 
vanced, 


The Royal Geographical Society has 
this sear awarded the Founders’ medal 
to the Dirke of Abrusxei for his two feats 
of heritage he first to panend Ait St. Eline 
and of gaining what is tow ‘furthest 
north,’ 86° 4’. The expense of cach 
of these expeditions was borne mainly 
ly the Duke, though his unele, the 
late King Humbert, generously oiided 
him, The Society has aware: the 
Patrons’ medal to Dr, A. Donall=m 
Smith for his explorations in Cetitral 
East Africa in 18g4—"95 and 18g8—1900, 
Dr. Smith traversed the last densely. in- 
hobited aren remaining unexplored m 
Africa—the country between Lake Ru- 
dolfand the White Nile. Awards have 
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also been made by the Society to Cap-. 


tain Cagni, of the Duke of Abrimzzi's 
party, and to Mr. L. Bernaceli and 
Captain Colbeck for aid in Borchgre- 
vink's South Polar Expedition. King 
Edward VIL has succeeded Queen Vic- 
toria as Putron.of the Society, 





Philippine Weather Service.—The Phil- 


pine weather service has now scattered 
hroughout the archipelago some 20 tel- 
pat stations from which advance 
warnings of the approach of typhoons 
ean be wire! to Manila, Before the 
revolistion of 1497 Spain had a nomber 
of similar stations located at stra 
inta, but wher Dewey entered Maiti 
aay not one remained ontside of the city. 
After the oocupation of the ishinds by 
the American Government plans were at 
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Report of bese Chief of the Weather 
Burcau, 1899-1900, 1! S. Pepart- 
cies ang aint. Pp. 436. 1g0r, 
Prof, Willis LL. Moore gives 4 compre- 

hensive statement of one year's workol 

this preat scientific branch of the Gov: 

emnicot, Dormg the year many un- 
portant advances were made, A station 
established at Turks Island completed 
the chain of stations extending from the 

Lesser Antilles horthwestward to Her- 

muda and the somthenstern coast of the 

United States, Plans were formed, and 

have since been realized, for special 

storm forecasts for the North Atlantic 

Ocean, giving the wind force and wind 

direction for the first three days of the 

route of all outgoing steamers. Ex- 
periments were mace in witeless telep- 
raphy, atid eminently satinfuctory pro- 

fess made | 9 the investigation, A re- 
ation toa homogencous system of the 
barometric observations taken hy the 
service during the past 30 years was un- 
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once formel by the Chief of the U.S 
Weather Bureat, aided by Father J omeph 
Algué, S. J., to reorppamize ond extend 
thie former service, aid now that the 
pacification of the ialanels is teirly oe. 
cured, these plans are rapidly heoomitig 
realized. The Philippine service is in 
charge of the Manila Ohuervatcry, with 
Father Algue as director. It iv sy 
ported ty the finds of the Philippine 
Govertiment rather than those of the 
United States, and ts independent of 
the Ul S. Weather Bureay, tt receives 
the active cooperation and assistance 
of the latter, Assoon as enough of the 
islands Have been contiected! by cables 
the U.S. Government will ihee ct 
exteisive svetem, and the Philippine 
service will be incorporated utuler Medd: 
eral direction. 





LITERATURE 
dettaken. The total eclipse of May 34, 


yoo, Was observe! by Professors Bige- 
low and Abbe, at Newberry, S, ©, and 
new information (to be publisher later) 
obtained regarding the effect of solar 
ection npon the carth’s atmosphere. 
Arrangements for distrifvuting forecasts 
and warnings to vessels navigating the 
Great Lakes were so perfected that cach 
ef the 20,000 vestels that passed] Detroit 
received the latest weather news, and 
also weasels sei (Chictiro ard the 
Great Lake po Foreensts af cold 
wives, of aver) and af floods saved 
millions of property, 

A valuable feature of the report are 
tables, prepared by Prof, A. J. Henry, 
giving the monthly mean, maximum, 
and aninitnin Lemperattre, pressure, 
fod moisture of 170 Weather Burenti 
stations. ‘The meteorological observa- 
tions of Evelyn FE. Baldwin during the 
Wellman Arctic Fx pedition of 1598-94 
complete the report. 
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